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Great Honor Roll Award 
Campaign Started 
March 1 


Nothing Like It Before 


Every Minister of the Christian Church 
Is Vitally Interested 


The pastor is the key man, nothing moves in his 
church unless he gives it his active and hearty support. 
He must make the start. 


We know he is a busy man but the future of the 
church we love, depends so much on the success of The 
Herald, that he can not be unconcerned. We must depend 
upon him to make the 


CAMPAIGN A SUCCESS 


The Macedonian cry is “Come over and help us” boost 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty to 


TEN THOUSAND Constant READERS 


We may cry until the angels weep, but unless the pas- 
tor moves, our cries will be in vain. 


Every pastor has been written the full details of the 
Campaign. 
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The Tragedy of Laziness 


MANY a man is unwilling to pay in terms 

of hard work the price of achievement 
and attainment. He could bring all his fac- 
ulties into strenuous action, and keep them 
thrilling and vibrant with life, but he will 
not. He is too indolent, and so invites the 
fate of the sluggard. 

Another peril akin to this is suggested 
by Sir W. Robertson Nicoll when he says 
that the words in the English language that 
have done most harm are these: “It will 
do.” The thing which those words suggest 
is fatal to the minister. The sermon has 
had a measure of preparation, the preacher 
could make it better, but he says, “It will 
do,” and carries it to his people. If that is 
his attitude toward his preaching let him 
know that as far as pulpit power is con- 
cerned he is keeping a rendezvous with 
death. Nothing so surely leads to surpass- 
ing excellence as thé constant effort to do 
one’s best, and he who is content to lag be- 
hind his best is killing the finest possibili- 
ties that God has put within him.—Prof. 
John F. Vichert, in Watchman Examiner. 








Deaths 





Leven Noble, son of John and Jemima Wilkins, 
was born in Chillicothe, Ohio, October 4, 1858, and 
died at his home near Miltonvale, Kansas, January 
28, 1927. In February 1878, he came with his father 
to Ottawa County, Kansas, and in 1879 he came to 
Cloud County, Kansas, where he has since resided. 
February 9, 1890, he was united in marriage to Miss 
Matilda Colvin. Five children were born to them. 
Mr. Wilkins united with the Meredith Christian 
Church nearly twenty-five years ago and remained 
a very faithful member till God called him home. 
He served the church in official capacity, being 
deacon, also superintendent of the Bible School at 
the time of his death. The church has sustained 
a great loss for he was always kind and helpful, 
giving of his money, time, and physical strength. 
He lived a true Christian life before God, the church, 
his family, and the community. The memory of his 
life inspires us to strive for strong faith, great cour- 
age, and untiring energy in our service to the church. 
Funeral services were held Sunday at two p. m. 
from the Meredith Christian Church and were con- 
ducted by the pastor, Rev. Edith Dorrell. The male 
quartet sang the songs that Mr. Wilkins had sung 
many times. The many beautiful floral tributes 
showed the esteem and sympathy of the large num- 
ber of relatives and friends who came to the home 
and church. The body was tenderly laid to rest 
in the Oakland cemetery. 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


F. F. Canada, 714 Walnut St., Evansville, Indiana. 

Arthur T. Langley, Springfield Docks, Jamaica, Long 
Island. 

L. F. Johnson, 2758 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City, N. J. 

G. 'W. Foltz, c. 0. G. B. Foltz, Fostoria, Ohio. 

C. A. Dunean, Kitchel, Indiana. 

Norval C. Kern, 29 Burnett Ave., Hilton, N. J. 

A. W. Sparks, 484 W. Fairview Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 

Ernest Treber, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





Mildred L.°Treber, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
Raymond G. Clark, Piqua, Ohio. 
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The Issue, Mr. President, Is Chivalry 


An Article by Hubert C. Herring 


How Are You Doing Your Part? 


An Editorial in This Issue 


I Am Defiance 


See page sixteen 


‘*Sent From God”’ 


ISSIONARIES are not made by mere enlistment and 
assignment to fields of service. They are made in the 
trail-blazing footpaths of the forerunner for Cnrist. 

They are made through contacts and councils with nationals. 
They are made through the crucible tests of faith and en- 
durance. They are made by the fires that refine character 
and the forces that ripen wisdom. They are fortunately aif- 
ferent, even though we insist by mere majority resolutions 
that they think very much alike. They have individuality. 
With their differences in temperament and training, age and , 
experience, they give balance to a station’s councils and ac- 
tivities. Commissioned as they are by our brotherhood and 
answerable to managerial groups and mass conventions, let 
us inspire them to feel that they are sent from God to their 
sacred task and answerable first of all to him for their serv- 
ice. It was “a man sent from God” who became a fore- 
runner for Christ, and no missionary can be a real pathfinder 
for Christ unless he can be released from the consciousness 
of being merely a denomination’s employee and be inspired 
with the conviction that he is “sent from God” on a sacred 
mission.—Robert N. Simpson, in World Call. See page five. 
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About Folks and Things 


Just as we close our forms on Saturday 
morning comes a telegram from President 
A. G. Caris in which he wishes to express 
gratitude for the letters which are coming 
in bearing gifts for Defiance College in 
this hour of its emergency. He says: 

Some of the gifts are surprisingly large 
in proportion to the means of the givers. 
Please permit me to express in this issue of 
The Herald the sincere gratitude of my 
associates and myself to all who are reply- 
ing so promptly. Their interest warms our 
hearts. We will send letters of apprecia- 
tion as soon as possible. If everybody does 
his best we will succeed. 

The situation for Defiance still remains 
so critical that every reader of The Herald 
should be earnestly at prayer that God may 
lay it upon the hearts of those who can 
give to come to the relief of that institu- 
tion. It will be impossible for Dr. Caris 
or others to call upon any large number of 
persons; and so The Herald is earnestly ap- 
pealing to you, friend reader, to send your 
gift immediately to President A. G. Caris, 
Defiance, Ohio. And make it just as liberal 
as it is possible for you to do. This is one 
of those occasions that no member of the 
church should pass by without settling it 
upon his knees before God. 


A new interest is being manifested in the 
Pleasant Street Church, of Corinna, Maine, 
Brother Herbert D. Knowles pastor. A 


Sunday-school has recently been organized 
and several new members received in the 
church. 


We have just received word that Rev. 
R. I. Raybourn, pastor at Clemons, Iowa, 
was married on February 10 to Mrs. Sara 
Keese, of Marshalltown, a member of our 
church at Ferguson, Iowa. Our happiest 
good wishes go with them. 

Rev. A. S. Allen, formerly pastor of the 
Johnsonburg Church, New Jersey Confer- 
ence, has been carrying the work at Lock- 
town, New Jersey, for the last three months 
in connection with college work. The 
church activities are progressing nicely un- 
der his leadership. 

We are very happy to know that Mrs. 
J. N. Dales, who underwent such serious 
operations last fall and has been so serious- 
ly ill, is much improved at our last infor- 
mation. We earnestly hope her recovery 
will-be rapid and permanent. 

The Christian Education Department is 
planning a special winter school week at 
Franklinton College, Franklinton, North 
Carolina, March 21-25, under the direction 
of a committee consisting of President 
Henderson and Dean Collins of the college, 
and Mr. Hermon Eldredge of the Christian 
Education Department. This work will be 
for not only the school, but for colored min- 
isters of the South and should be of interest 
to all who have the work of this school at 
heart. 

We are happy to learn that our dear 
friend, Mrs. F. E. Bullock, Winter Park, 
Florida, is steadily improving in health un- 


der the influence of the southern climate. 
But it is just like her to be busy whether 
She is. well enough or not, and so she has 
been taking sociology and philosophy in 
the college there this past semester, making 
the highest grades of any in the class; and 
as a side line is teaching a Sunday-school 
class of college girls in the Congregational 
Church there, the largest of the town. 


Rev. S. Walton Fay, Letts, Iowa, the vice- 
president of Union Conference, passed to 
his reward on Sunday morning February 
27. He was the pastor of Pleasant Ridge 
Church, near Baring, Missouri, and of Oak 
Grove near Cranston, Iowa, making his 
home in the parsonage of the latter church. 
Brother F. N. Slocum, the president of Un- 
ion Conference, who sends us this brief 
word, will furnish a sketch and apprecia- 
tion for the paper later. 

We have been permitted to see the very 
beautiful resolutions of respect and appre- 
ciation passed by the woman’s board of mis- 
sions of the Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts Conference with reference to Mrs. 
Jane T. Goodwin, so much beloved through- 
out New England for her beautiful spirit 
and competent leadership through many 
years of Christian service. Through her 
recent death, of which we spoke at the 
time, the church in New England loses one 
of its most devoted workers. 


Miss Flora Summerbell, the highly 
esteemed daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Martyn 
Summerbell, of Lakemont, New York, 
sailed from New York some weeks ago on 
the French Steamer De Grasse, her destina- 
tion being Paris. There she was united in 
marriage on February 28 to Dr. S. M. 
Pearman of Buffalo, New York, who had 
preceded her on the European trip. The 
ceremony took place in an American church 
there, the Rev. J. W. Cochran, D. D., per- 
forming the ceremony. Our happiest con- 
gratulations and best wishes attend them. 

The author of our first article this week, 
Mr. Hubert C. Herring, is the secretary 
of the Department of Social Relations of 
the Congregational Church, with head- 
quarters at Boston, Massachusetts. He 
was a member of the Seminar group which 
recently visited Mexico for the purpose of 
creating a more intelligent concern for 
better relations between that country and 
this, and is a careful student of Christian 
attitudes and relations towards Mexico and 
the Central American republics. His ap- 
peal should meet fine response in every 
Christian heart. 


“The Christian Church Hand Book for 
1927” has just come from the press and is 
being mailed free to pastors and church 
clerks. It will be furnished free to others 
upon request. It is a compendium of in- 
dispensable information for’ pastors and 
churches, giving the calendar for the church 
year, the activities listed for the various 
periods and other helpful information and 
suggestions. It ought to be on the desk of 
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every pastor and near at hand for every 
church clerk, Sunday-school superintend- 
ent, and other officers. If we could secure 
such unity of action as planned for in this 
booklet it would go a long way toward solv- 
ing our denominational difficulties and mak- 
ing the Christian Church a dynamic force 
in the Kingdom. If you have not received 
a copy, drop a card to Dr. Denison for one 
at once. 

Professor Ernest D. Gilbert was unable 
to furnish us the Prayer Page for this issue 
as he was called unexpectedly to the Flower 
Hospital at Toledo, Ohio, to be present at 
the operation of the son of Rev. and Mrs. 
W. E. Baker of Ravena, New~York. The 
son, who is a freshman in Defiance College, 
underwent two serious operations for 
mastoiditis after having been in the hos- 
pital under a specialist’s care for two 
weeks. His mother was with him, and we 
are happy Brother Gilbert could be with 
them through the most critical hours. The 
outlook for his recovery is good. 


Dr. E. A. Watkins writes that he has 
been receiving a large number of encourag- 
ing letters with reference to the plan to re- 
open Union Christian College as a Bible 
School. Many are deeply interested and 
promise their co-operation. They feel that 
it is imperative that some plan be devised 
to furnish a larger number of ministers for 
the Merom area and they do not know how 
it can be done unless this proposed plan can 
be worked. With them it is not the ques- 
tion of the ideal, but of getting something 
done which will help to supply the need 
which must be met if those churches are 
to live. 

Rev. J. A. Tracy, Clay City, Illinois, of 
whose very serious illness we have spoken 
recently, passed to his reward on Febru- 
ary 25 in his seventy-third year. He had 
rendered long years of service in the King- 
dom through which many had been won to 
his Master and looked to him as their 
spiritual father. The funeral services were 
held at Antioch on the following Sunday 
afternoon, the sermon being preached by 
Rev. Frank Bell; Rev. John Baughman, the 
president of the conference, Rev. R. J. Ellis 
of the Illinois Conference, Rev. Thomas 
Wade, Rev. Charles Mahan, and Rev. Alvin 
O. Jacobs were also present and had part 
in the service. 

Our readers everywhere will be pained to 
know that Rev. R. H. McDaniel, the very 
much beloved author of “Since Jesus Came 
Into My Heart” and other songs, is very 
seriously sick at his home 927 Bryn Mawr 
Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. The trouble is an 
internal one the exact nature of which has 
not yet been decided, but the seriousness of 
which is realized. In all of our brotherhood 
there is no more sweet-spirited, self-effac- 
ing, and beautiful Christian spirit than 
Brother McDaniel. We greatly need him 
and the benediction of his gracious presence 
as well as the ministry of his pen and pas- 
toral work, and we know that a great vol- 
ume of earnest prayer will ascend through- 
out the brotherhood for his speedy recovery. 
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HE other day the writer heard two addresses by 
T Dr. John J. Cornelius, the professor of philosophy 

of Lucknow University, India. As one listened 
to this great man tell of his own people, their hopes and 
aspirations, and the hopes and aspirations of the other 
races and nations of the Orient, one could not help being 
stirred with the fact that a mighty movement is on in 
the part of the earth which may shake the very founda- 
tions of civilization itself the world over if it is not 
properly neutralized and directed. An American can not 
grasp in thought the teeming millions of India and China 
and Japan and their potential power for weal or woe on 
the human race. There are so many of them in such 
crowded territory, millions of them enduring living con- 
ditions that are incredible to us in a country like this; 
and yet all of them human beings, with unlimited possi- 
bilities of life and development, and large numbers of 
them already far progressed in education and culture 
equal to our own. And the whole mass of this vibrant 
humanity, of this sodden humanity, is being leavened 
with an irrepressible spirit of self-determination and 
venture something like that which moved our own for- 
bears in the days of the Revolutionary War. This spirit 
has not broken into revolution yet, but one could not hear 
this native Indian speak of the changes which now are 
taking place in the thinking of the Orientals without be- 
ing made aware that the spirit is there and must be dealt 
with. 


OR would it seem to require any argument with an 

American to convince him that the way to deal with 
this spirit is through no more harsh attempts at suppres- 
sion. Part of the most serious trouble now comes from 
the fact that that method has been used all too long. The 
approach must be through sympathy and friendship, not 
through profiteering; through ministry and understand- 
ing, not through political administration. The potential 
peril for civilization is there; but never again can it be 
coerced and made afraid. It must be neutralized and 
changed from within. The human heart of the individ- 
ual Chinese and Japanese and Indian—and their hearts 
are human just as are ours—must be changed. It is a 
Spiritual task that confronts us—not a military one. 
What the Orient needs and must have is that the finest 
and deepest spiritual forces of the Occident be joined to 
her own to neutralize and transform and set aright the 
spirit and the life that is newly awakening there. Christ, 
and Christ alone, is sufficient for their need, just as he 
alone is sufficient for ours. It is Christianization in the 


best sense of that term which they need there, just as it 
1s Christianization in the best sense of that term which 


How Are You Doing Your Part > 


we need here in America. 


In a most encouraging way 
those great countries are beginning to respond with new 


promise to real Christian life and thought. It is the 


Church’s opportunity. 


Fas now the thing which impressed us most of all 
about those addresses of Dr. Cornelius was his fer- 
vent appeal again and again that each of us here in 
America do his or her own part by the Orient. This he 
reiterated with a subdued passion which could be born 
only out of the knowledge of how much hangs in the 
balance in the Orient and how much it depends upon the 
attitude and helpfulness of right-thinking Americans as 
to whether that balance goes up or goes down. This, we 
say, was the thing which impressed us more than all 
else about his great addresses. That each man should do 
his own part by the Orient! That each woman should do 
her own part by the Orient! The thing has been ringing 
like an alarum from God in our heart ever since, and we 
have been trying to think out the part which each man 
and each woman in America should do by the Orient, 
and how they could do it. And we have concluded that 
for most of us the only really helpful point of contact we 
will ever have with India or China or Japan is that which 
we will have through our missionaries and our mission- 
ary giving. Few if any of us will ever be permitted to go 
to those countries; fewer still of us will have the high 
privilege of ministration and service if we should visit 
them. Yet we must do our part by the Orient! Some- 
how God is in that call, God and the exigencies of our 
own day, and it cannot be shaken from our souls. Each 
one must do his own part by the Orient! And the only 
way we can do that part is through the contacts that we 
do have and through those who work for us there—who 
toil and suffer and sacrifice in loving ministry in our 
stead there. Day by day we toil here and then we take 
a part of that income and transmute it through others 
into missionary endeavor—and in a very real sense, are 
we not working with them and through them? And 
thus could we not be doing our part by the Orient? And 
is there any other real, honest to goodness, vital way in 
which any of us are touching the Orient or are doing 
anything for the Orient except through just such 
missionary contacts? There is not. 


ITH what tremendous moral claim, then, comes the 

call for foreign mission praying and feeling and 
giving to our people? Our largest mission field is in the 
Orient—in the very heart of the world’s most critical 
need just now. Our missionaries are giving their utmost 
to inbreathe the Christ spirit into Japan and transform 
its life to the spirit of the Master—the Woodworths, the 
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Frys, the Garmans, the McKnights, Miss Stacy, Miss Crew, 
and their native helpers; faithful, fervent, Christ-like. Their 
hearts and their hands are working month in and month 
out and year in and year out for every man and woman 
of the Christian Church who has given for their support, 
just as the Barretts and the Mortons and their native helpers are 
working in Porto Rico with earnest faithfulness for every man 
and every woman who has given for the work there. For most 
of us these are the only real and actual Christian contacts we 
have with those lands and those peoples for which we must do 
our part. We wonder sometimes, then, how full-grown Christian 
men and women, with respectable salaries and comfortable in- 
comes, can count it anything other than a travesty on God’s call 
to service and a travesty on the very thought and purpose of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ when they give only twenty-five or fifty 
cents or maybe a dollar as their own real contact for a whole 
year with those great needy fields for which our missionaries are 
sacrificing so much. Surely we Christians in America must come 
to a new conception of Christian duty and Christian giving if the 
world ever is to be won to Jesus Christ, if civilization ever is to be 
saved through Jesus Christ. Such giving as that is not giving 
at all when weighed against the vast need and the momentous 
world-destinies which are at stake just now and in process of quick 
decision. Is that all the part you expect to play in them—twenty- 
five cents, fifty cents, a dollar a year? Five sacks of peanuts, a 
dozen of eggs, a baseball ticket—once a year; and we call it a real 
Christian’s part by the Orient, for Christ in the Orient! Surely 
we do not mean it. We simply have not thought. 

Well it is high time we were thinking about it in earnest— 
and the March offering for foreign missions is an opportunity 
right at hand to put our thinking into action. Let it be a real 
man’s part which you take. 


Where Churches Lose Heavily 


N The Christian Herald for February 5, the well known authority 
on church statistics, Dr. H. K. Carroll, gives an article which is 
most sobering in its significance. He has been making some 

recent investigations into the loss which is sustained by the various 
denominations through inactive and indifferent membership, and 
is amazed at its magnitude. He feels that it accounts in part for 
the very small increase in membership made from year to year 
by so many Protestant churches. “These losses,” he says, “are 
gradually overcoming the gains, and. will ere long quite overcome 
them if something is not done to prevent.” They come from that 
constant stream of members who migrate from one community to 
another, and a distressingly large number of whom are lost to the 
Church because they do not unite with some church in the com- 
munity to which they go. 





Bootlegging Under the “Moderation” Plan in Manitoba 

The drive of the liquorites against prohibition just now is to 
secure a modification of the Volstead Act so as to permit the sale 
of liquor in moderation. They make a great play on that word 
“moderation ;” for it scunds good and tickles the ears of those who 
would like to have an occasional beer themselves. So the most 
strategic thing for the wets to do is to talk moderation. 


The second piece of good strategy just now fcr the wets is to 
harp about law-violation and bootlegging as if it could be stopped 
in no other way than through legalized sale of liquor. Their main 
plan just now is on the one hand to encourage bootlegging by de- 
nouncing the prohibition law as an infringement of personal rights 
and then on the other hand to hold this bootlegging up as a sword 
over the citizens of this country to compel them to modify the law 
in order to keep it from being broken. And to help along their 
argument they are referring to Canada as a brilliant example of 
how the liquor question should be handled. There prohibition has 
been displaced by this plea cf moderation and the wets refer to it 
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tistics for “absent members,” and it is the increase in this group 
that is now attracting attention. The Congregationalists have kept 


century this “absent member” list has not fallen below 100,000. In 


to record “non-resident” members separately only in 1913. 





The Trend of Events 
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He finds that several denominations have kept separate sta- 










such a record for fifty years or more. In the last quarter of a 







spite of the special effort which the denominational authorities have 
been making in the past few years to reduce this loss, their estimate 
is that 30,000 annually of these absentees are dropped from the 
rolls by pastors or official boards. The Methodist Church began 
This 
list now numbers 403,000, including the home and foreign field— 
the increase in 1926 being 28,000. Dr. Carroll’s study of other 
denominations showed more or less similar results. 

Here is a situation that calls for the most serious thought of the 
local pastor and church as well as of denominational leaders. Again 
and again the matter has been called to the attention of our own 
brotherhood, and pastors have been urged when members move 
from the community to keep in touch with them until they are 
safely transferred to a church in the new locality to which they 
have gone. Our pastors have been appealed to again and again 
immediately to get in touch with the Christian Church pastor or 
some other pastor of the community to which the member has 
gone, asking him to secure the affiliation of the family with his own 
church and then to encourage the family to transfer its member- 
ship. But in far too many instances such appeals have fallen on 
deaf ears. In most part pastors have seemed perfectly indifferent 
about this very serious loss—a loss which is not only being entailed 
upon the whole Church but which falls heaviest upon the families 
that do not connect up with some church and thus soon lose their 
interest altogether in church and in religious things. Some pastors 
have even been hostile to the thought of encouraging members to 
take their membership to the community to which they go; they 
and their churches selfishly hold on to these absentee members, in 
the hope of getting a few paltry dollars from them or of keeping 
up a certain form of empty and harmful sentimentality. Nothing 
but injury can result from such a process—an injury both to the 
family and to the church. It augments one of the heaviest losses 
in membership sustained by the Church at large and does little 
or no good whatever to the local church, where these absentees 
hold membership for a few years and are then dropped because of 
their indifference—but by then, in many cases, it is too late to 
interest them in any of the churches of the city to which they 
have gone. 

This subject should have very thorough consideration in every 
conference gathering this year and steps should be put on foot 
in every conference to co-operate with our Department of Evangel- 
ism in some well studied and systematic plan to follow up migrat- 
ing church members and secure their transfer to some church in 
the new community to which they have gone. 














































often—but only because there is such widespread ignorance of how 
the moderation plan is actually working in Canada. Prohibi- 
tionists need to be informed in order that they may nail these wet 
appeals. 

In its issue for February 13, the New Bedford (Mass.) Sunday 
Standard gives a number of interviews with prominent individuals 
of Manitoba showing how the government system of liquor con- 
trol is working in that province. First it quotes Attorney General | 
Craig as declaring that “bootlegging is more prevalent there than | 
it was under prohibition.” “There is plenty of illegal selling every- 
where,” he says, and then goes on to show why bootlegging is mcre 
difficult to control now than under prohibition: 











I have said repeatedly on the public platform that the govern- 
ment control law removed more than half the difficulty of bcotleg- 
ging. Under prohibition a bootlegger had to find some one from 
whom to buy it and he had to be pretty careful, particularly up 
country, where, in small places, everybody knows if a bottle ecmes 
in to a person by express or mail. But now he can order beer from 
the brewery and spirits from the government control board. His 
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only remaining difficulty is to get rid of it without being caught and 
that is easier when everybody can buy legally. 

Sir Hugh Jchn MacDonald, a police magistrate, thinks that 
there is as much unlawful drinking as under prohibition and that 
the present law is hard to enforce. “It was far less difficult,” he 
said, “to secure convictions under prohibition than under govern- 
ment control.” 

Mayor Webb, of Winnipeg, recently went before a United 
Church conference in that city and told: his audience that condi- 
tions in Winnipeg, due to the government control of liquor, were 
undermining the whole social structure. He himself is a hotel man 
and declared that he would like to “clean up the city,” but that, 
“Our police are tired of trying to get the law enforced when the 
courts and the government do not uphold the charges that are 
made.” 

But an even more surprising admission comes from the head 
of the Moderation League in Manitoba himself. He has held this 
position for six years and is an ardent supporter of the govern- 
ment control system and says that it is “working satisfactorily, or 
at least as well as could be expected.” But he admitted to the 
interviewer that— 

We have as much bootlegging as during prohibition. There are 
hundreds and hundreds of bootleggers in Winnipeg. But there is 
this difference. The government is getting a profit on tha liquor 
sold by them. 


Efforts of the Wets to Break Down Moderation Laws 

But the most significant revelation made in this article con- 
cerning the liquor business in Manitoba is the persistent effort 
which the liquor element is making to break down the very gov- 
ernment control system which it secured cn the plea that it wanted 
liquor only in “moderation.” Anybody who knows anything at all 
of the history of the liquor business knows that it has violated 
every law that has ever been written for its regulation or control— 
hcwever moderate that law might be. One cannot cite a single law 
that has ever been put on a statute book by any city, State, or gov- 
ernment for the regulation of hours or sales or conduct of the 
liquor business in any way that has not been broken again and 
again by those in the liquor business. 

In Manitoba, as in other provinces of Canada, the most cunning 
and powerful liquor lobbies are continually working upon the legis- 
latures to break down the present law or to prevent the enactment 
of more effective enforcement legislation. Speaking of the work 
of what he calls “the unprecedented Icbby of the liquor interests,” 
Attorney General Craig says: 

I tried to get through some amendments that would have tight- 
ened up the law somewhat at the last session, but there was the 
most tremendous lobby you ever saw against them and I had to let 
them go. Against my advice, the legislature authorized appeals in 
liquor-selling cases to the county judges which really permits a 
new trial as of right and makes enforcement more difficult. Very 
often some of the evidence is missing when the second trial or 
appeal is heard. 

Thus this much-heralded plan of the moderationists is proving 
to be only a fulcrum with which to work for still more liberal laws 
for liquor-selling. The liquor interests will nc more let the present 
law alone than they would prohibition. They want looser laws and 
less control. The attorney general insists that “there is a delib- 
@ crate propaganda carried forward in the province to undermine 
confidence in the act and in those charged with its enforcement, 
with a view to getting sale of liquor by the glass.” 

The liquor business can no more help violating any kind of 
liquor law that ever was made than a lecpard can help having 
spots. It is the innate nature of the brute. The strange thing is, 
not that the liquor business violates the law, but that intelligent 
people believe that a law can be devised which it will honor. No 
matter how liberal the law is, the liquorites will break it. Take 
Saskatchewan as an illustration. Says the article quoted above: 

Even if a wheelbarrow load of intoxicants can be bought every 
day by every adult without question or record, as in Saskatchewan, 
control cannot be maintained. The first eight months of govern- 
ment control in the three principal centers of population in that 
Province have produced very unfavorable police court figures. Yet 
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Saskatchewan, as in Manitoba, the pressure is mostly toward let- 
ting down restricticns. The government is criticized for acting “as 
though there were something nefarious about drinking liquor.” 

There you have it: “A wheelbarrow load a day”’—yet persist- 
ent effort on the part of the wets towards “letting down restric- 
tions!” And yet some folks in the United States are silly enough 
to believe that if we modify the Volstead law a little to allow just 
a little drinking, this liquor element will be satisfied and there will 
be no law violations! 


What Sort of Fear Possesses Us? 

Not all of the Disciple Church are in sympathy with or tolerant 
to the attitude on immersion in the mission field of which we spoke 
in our issue of February 24. Not even were all of the members 
of the Commission to the Orient agreed in spirit, if one may judge 
from the article in the current number of the World Call by Mr. 
Robert N. Simpson, one of the commission who, through a mis- 
understanding, did not report to the convention of that body last 
fall. 

Mr. Simpson returned from his investigation in the Orient with 
two very definite convictions. The first was that the churches here 
would do well to consult the missionaries more and command them 
less. He feels certain that, after their long preparation for mis- 
sionary work and years of actual service, missionaries should and 
do know more about what is needed in their respective fields and 
what is the wish of God for their respective fields than do the 
church leaders at home who have never had such first-hand knowl- 
edge. Hence he does not believe that a denominational convention 
can by an ultimatum to its missionaries settle problems which the 
members of that convention have never faced in their own ex- 
perience. 

His other conviction is so much needed in one way or another 
by all of us and is so strongly stated that it deserves being printed 
in full: 


My other personal conviction strengthened by this visit to the 
Orient is that a disappointing fear dominates us as a brotherhood. 
Through several conventions our dominant fear seems to have 
been the fear of departure from traditional policies, the fear of 
two much liberalism in our pronouncements, the fear of heretical 


irregularities. There seems to have been no grip of the higher 
fear upon our hearts—no fear of closed doors in the faces of 
eager youth out there in the Orient where our middle schools 
struggle for existence, no fear of the closing of orphanages and 
hospitals; no fear of that colossal failure, the failure to advance; 
no fear of the frown of God upon us for our childish quarrels and 
puerile suspicions and ungodly hatreds; no fear of stifling the 
passion of the missionary in the heart of the volunteer whom we 
keep back from the field, like a magnificent vessel equipped for 
adventure, rotting down in the home harbor, held fast by the 
mooring cables of a selfishness and stinginess we have not the 
courage to cast off. We have been fast in the fetters of sus- 
picion and distrust instead of being bound in the captivity of 
compassion with the very bonds of those who suffer from their 
need of Christ. Let us quit applauding the victory of opposing 
groups and beat our breasts for the sin that is the sin of all of us, 
whatever our group—the sin of withholding our best from God. 
Let us have a new year of confidence in our missionaries, con- 
trition for our selfishness, compassion for the shepherdless and 
consuming desire for the world-dominion of Jesus Christ. 


Oo 


A meeting of very great educational importance along the lines 
of applying Christianity to our social order is to be held in Hotel 
Gibbons, Dayton, April 19-22. It will bring several score of very 
prominent leaders like Sherwood Eddy, Paul H. Deuglass, Kirby 
Page, Reinhold Niebuhr, Bishop McConnell, and others deeply in- 
terested in the Christian social movement. They will come not to 
listen to a long and prosy program but to discuss together these 
problems which weigh so heavily upon their hearts. The general 
theme of the conference will be, “The Technique of the New So- 
cial Order,” and related subjects will be presented by able leaders 
each day for discussion. The conference is being held by the 
Fellowship for a Christian Social Order, of 347 Madison Ave., 
New York City, the attendance to be limited to members and 
invited guests. The Fellowship is what its name indicates—a 
fellowship of kindred spirits and is making a real contribution to 
an understanding of applied Christianity. 
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HE President of the United States as- 
sures us that the issue with Mexico 
is simple, resolving itself to the ques- 

tion whether Mexico will respect the 
property rights of American citizens. 

With all deference. I suggest that the 
issue is not clear, that it cannot be re- 
duced to simple legal terms, and that the 
attempt so to reduce it will obscure, and 
is obscuring, the moral issues which under- 
gird the dispute. 

The issue, Mr. President, is the chivalry 
of the United States of America. 

I wish, Mr. President, that you might 
have shared the experience of a group of 
Americans who have just returned from 
Mexico, that you might have met the rep- 
resentatives of all classes in Mexico, list- 
ened to their story, seen their cities and 
villages, visited their homes, their schools, 
their shops. 

I cannot but feel, Mr. President, that the 
attitude of Washington would be greatly 
altered, if there were some one in your 
counsels who knew Mexico, not in terms of 
legal disputes, but of human values. 

The fact, Mr. President, is that the 
powerful United States of America is im- 
periling the best government which Mexico 
has ever known. This is the fact which 
cries out to the chivalry of the land. 

Let me recite some of the facts which 
lie in the background. 

The fact of Mexico’s grievances. His- 
tory may be all that Henry Ford says, but 
it has a way of leaving its mark on the 
soul of people. Mexico is in the mood of 
revolt, revolt against injustices such as no 
Anglo-Saxon people ever suffered. Read 
the story, Mr. President, and consider 
whether any people come out of such an 
experience with flaming wrath against the 
nations. 

It is the record of four hundred years. 
The Spanish took their turn for the first 
three hundred of those years. Cortez and 
his followers had their way with the Mexi- 
cans. They took the wealth of mine and 
field and forest, and poured it into the 
coffers of imperial Spain. Mexico, in her 
poverty, supported the armies of Spain. 
The peon of Mexico, desperately poor, 
usually hungry, driven from sunup to sun- 
down, paid the bill for the wars of Europe. 

France took her turn. Maximilian did 
not last for long, but his brief and tragic 
regime left its scar upon the long memory 
of the Mexican. 

We took our turn. We fought Mexico 
and for what? After all the explanations 
have been made, the fact remains that we 
fought Mexico that we might strip her of 
much of her richest territory. No amount 
of talk about the “‘white man’s burden” or 
the movement of “manifest destiny” can 
becloud that ugly fact. 


A hundred and seventeen years ago 
Mexico began the fight for independence 
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and freedom. There are great names in 
the record of those years, names which are 
revered in Mexico as the names of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln are revered amongst us. 
There were the priests Hidalgo and 
Morelos who wrote the first chapter in the 
revolution which cast off the power of 
Spain. There was Juarez—their “Abra- 
ham Lincoln’—who wrote the Magna 
Charta of Mexico, the Constitution of 1857. 
There was Madero who gave his life and 
his fortune in the revolution of 1910. 

The present government of Mexico is the 
fruit and fulfillment of this one hundred 
seventeen years of struggle. This govern- 
ment gathers up the achievements of Hi- 
dalgo and Juarez and Madero, their hopes 
and ambitions for the Mexican people, and 
gives substance to their dream. For the 
first time in four hundred years, there are 
grounds for faith in the future of the 
Mexican people, and a government which 
is able and honest, sincerely dedicated to 
the rights of the great mass of the dis- 
inherited and despoiled of Mexico. It is 
this government which our Department of 
State now engages in dispute. 

The government of Plutarco Elias Calles 
has a program. 

This program is not Bolshevistic. 


G ~ 
CHRISTIANITY 
By Rev. O. B. Whitaker, D. D. 


Wwrar a beautiful and perfect thing 

is Christianity! The religion of 
perfect love, of universal brotherhood, 
of absolute purity, of sweet, unselfish 
spirit. 

How completely a perfect faith in 
that religion supplies what nothing else 
does or can, cures heartaches and sor- 
row, and takes away the fear of death 
and the future. Nothing else in all the 
world can give the peace, the comfort, 
the courage, and the joy that that faith 
can and does. 

The greatest blessings to the human 
race today and in every generation are 
the influences that lead to and build up 
that faith; and the greatest curses, un- 
der whatever name known or cloak 
hidden, are the influences and institu- 
tions and individuals that undermine 
that faith. 
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from it. Bolshevism is a doctrinaire sort 
of thing. It indulges in exact chartings of 
the new heaven and the new earth. It in- 
sists upon defining the number of karats 
in the golden streets. Bolshevism discards 
the machinery of the old regime, and in- 
sists upon starting over again. Not so 
Mexico. Mexico painfully builds with the 
old machinery, of courts and laws and 
legislatures. Its new constitution is the 
old with changes and enlargements. Its 
procedure on the oil question and the land 
question and the church question is legally 
grounded. 

This program is not hit-or-miss. It is 
not the product of a disordered mind. It 


has definite objectives and proposes ty 
reach them by orderly processes of law. 

This program of Mexico cannot be un. 
derstood except as:a whole. Each detail 
must be fitted into the entire picture. 

This program has six objectives: 

First, efficiency and economy in govern. 
ment. 

There is graft in Mexico. This is no 
news to the Mexican. He knows it. He 
does not quite understand why we make » 
much of it, why we labor the point so end- 
lessly. He has read our papers, and knows 
about our Fall and Doheny and Daugherty, 
He has read about elections in Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois. 

President Calles has made a remarkable 
record in cutting down waste and graft in 
Mexican affairs. He has balanced his bud- 
get, built roads, established schools, and 
paid interest upon government bonds. 

I would not suggest that all is now well 
in Mexico. Far from it. Considering all 
the elements of history and _ revolution, 
they have done remarkably well. Give 
credit where credit is due. - 

Second, popular education. 

The prime enthusiasm of every Mexican 
leader with whom I have talked is educa- 
tion. President Calles is prouder of his 
schools than of anything else. The Min- 
ister of Education boasts his department's 
record of 2 thcusand new rural schools a 
year, and his price is justifiable. I have 
visited some of those schools, and talked 
with the teachers. Thev have all of the 
zeal of true missionaries. They are the 
hope of this new Mexico. 

Third, freedom from the interference of 
the Church. Religion is in a hard way in 
Mexico. The Church is in bonds. The 
Church is paying the penalty for having 
served as the chaplain of the old order, as 
the constant companion of the privileged. 
The government goes too far in its sup- 
pression of freedom of worship and free 
dom of speech. It is never safe to plug up 
the safety valve—not in Passaic, New Jer- 
sey, nor in Mexico City. 

In their main contention, I believe 
leaders of Mexico sound. They are 
termined to set education free from 
clesiastical domination. They are 
termined to eliminate the interference of 4 
hierarchy whose social and economic and 
political philosophy is redolent of the old 
regime. 

I wish that the leaders of the Church 
might be more conciliatory, and that the 
leaders of the government might show 
some sign of willingness to meet the 
Church half way. The Church of Rome 
has a mission in Mexico. The people are 
Catholics, and always will be. 

Fourth, the safeguarding of the natural 
resources of Mexico for the people of the 
land. That spells many things, but chiefly 
oil. The oil question is all wrapped up 
in distinctions of law and custom. The 
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Indian law, and the Spanish, both make the 
state the owner of all sub-soil wealth. 
Porfirio Diaz, by three illegal enactments, 
gave the oil away. The result is that the 
Mexican sees the greatest natural re- 
sources of his land being rapidly drained 
away for the enrichment of other nations. 

Mexico meets this situation by a method 
which, from the standpoint of Spanish law, 
seems justifiable. The American oil com- 
panies insist that it is confiscation. There 
the matter rests—rather let us say, boils. 

Fifth, the restoration of the land to the 
people. The land of Mexico was held for 
centuries before the first white man ever 
set foot on Mexican soil, in common hold- 
ings, ejidos they were termed, by the In- 
dian villages. These ejidos were inalien- 
able. No shadow could be cast against 
their titles. They belonged to the village 
group, and were to be passed on from 
generation to generation inviolate. In 
spite of this fundamental law, the commcn 
holdings of the Indian villages were grad- 
ually encroached upon. Diaz was the chief 
offender. Just as he had done in the case 
of the cil laws, se be did with the Jand laws 
of the people. He arbitrarily alienated 
their lands, creat’rg new haciendes of hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres, and adding 
largely to those al.eady in existence The 
Incians, who had heen free men upon their 
own lands. became serfs upon the lands of 
their masters. Taey were werked from 
“san to sun,” paid a pittance of frum five 
tou ten centavos a Gay, withour Icgal re- 
course, and broken with the burden of 
debts which were passed on from father 
to son. 


This was the Mexico which the revolu- 
tion sought to cure, a Mexico in which 
ninety-five percent of the people were 
wretchedly and hopelessly poor. 

The land laws are the answer of the 
revolution. 


These laws propose the subdivision of 
the great estates, and the assignment of 
the land to individuals or to groups. 


The laws are opposed by the foreign land 
holders. They are called confiscatory. The 
offer of the Mexican government to com- 
pensate the owners with Mexican bonds is 
met by indignant refusals. The Mexican 
government rests upon its rights. The issue 
is taken to Washington, and furnishes the 
Second great issue between the two gov- 
ernments, 


Sixth, the determination of Mexico to 
win freedom from foreign interference. 
Mexico demands the same right which we 
possess. We accept no dictation from any 
foreign power. Mexico feels entitled to the 
Same freedom. 

In this connection, Nicaragua becomes a 
symbol of a Mexican state of mind. Mexico 
recognizes Sacasa as president of Nicar- 
agua for two reasons: First, Sacasa has 
the better constitutional claim. Second, 
the recognition of Sacasa is Mexico’s dec- 
laration of independence. By this act Calles 
Says to Washington, Mexico has the right 


to stand among the society of nations in 
freedom and dignity. And why not? 

What have we, then, in this Mexican 
scene? 

This. 

An old race with new hope. A _ race 
which emerges from centuries of hopeless- 
ness and defeat with the determination to 
win for itself economic freedom, education- 
al advancement, political stability, and na- 
tional respect. A government which repre- 
sents the interests of the poorest of the 
land. A program which bravely assays to 
right the wrongs of centuries. 

We see in Mexico the first sign of hope 
in four hundred years. It has cost blood- 
shed and agony for Mexico to reach this 
hour. The present regime fulfills in large 
measure the dreams of the best men which 
Mexico has produced. 

And, Mr. President, we stand in the un- 
enviable position of threatening to undo all 
that Mexico has achieved. I know that 
you do not desire war. I must tell you 
that the thing which your Department of 
State is now doing amounts to war upon 
Mexico. The brusque and discourteous 
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GROUP of clergymen in a confer- 
A ence recently were discussing ques- 
tions of serious import in connection 
with the work of the churches, and the 
above query was among others considered. 
Well, one answer that might have been 
given was that the children are otherwhere 
than in the homes of church people, for 
church people are usually among the well- 
to-do people and it is recognized that small 
families are the rule in the homes of well- 
to-do folks. But the particular phase that 
concerned these ministers was the fact that 
children are rarely found at the preaching 
services of the church, at least not nearly 
as many in proportion as in former days. 
These ministers seemed to think that this 
was a condition to be deplored. 
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CLOSING THE DOORS 
HAVE closed the door on Doubt, 
I will go by what light I can find, 
And hold up my hands and reach them out 
To the glimmer of!God in the dark, and 
call— a= 
I am thine, though I grope and stumble and 
fall, 
I serve, and thy service is kind. 


I have closed the door on Fear. 

He has lived with me far too long. 

If he were to break forth and reappear, 

I should lift up my eyes and look at the 


sky, 
And sing aloud, and run lightly by; 
He will never follow a song. 


I have closed the door on Gloom. 

His house has too narrow a view; 

I must seek for my soul a wider room 

With windows to open and let in the sun, 

And radiant lamps when the day is done, 

And the breeze of the world blowing through. 
—lIrene P. McKeehon. 
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notes which go from Mr. Kellogg can ac- 
complish but one end. They will break 
down the morale of that unhappy land. 
They will serve as tacit invitations to all 
refractory elements in Mexico to go in and 
overturn the government. The present 
situation is war, Mr. President. It is a 
war which costs us nothing, but which may 
cost Mexico the best administration which 
she has ever known. 

The issue, Mr. President, is the chivalry 
of the United States of America. The 
question which we face is whether we who 
have known what it means to fight for 
liberty will now be party to the defeat of 
another people in their struggle for the 
same liberty. 

For what do we contend, Mr. President? 
For oil rights? For land rights? Shall 
we defeat Mexico that the dollars of a few 
thousand Americans may be protected? 

There are millions of your fellow-citi- 
zens, Mr. President, who will support you 
in any move which makes for the peace of 
the land, and which safeguards our 
cherished traditions as lovers and defend- 
ers of liberty. 


the Children? 


CONIBEAR, D. D. 


Yet, is it not a fact that in modern 
church circles, much and increasing stress 
is being laid on the care of the youth and 
particularly the children? Probably there 
never was a time when there was more 
serious solicitude as to the welfare of the 
children than in these days, both outside the 
church and within. Bright minds and 
earnest hearts are praying and planning. 
Psychology and pedagogy are being brought 
to bear on the problem. Money is spent on 
training workers and providing equipment 
to develop efficiency as never before. And 
yet, they are not at the preaching services 
as they once were. 

Over against this, it must be recognized 
that the children are in the churches in 
some form. They can be found in the kin- 
dergarten class, the primary department, 
intermediate, etc. They are there in con- 
nection with “guilds,” young people’s so- 
cieties, Boy Scouts, Camp Fires, Con- 
gresses, councils, etc. But the question 
still remains whether the children in the 
church in any of these forms are compen- 
sated in spiritual values derived as when 
the children are at the preaching services 
of the church. 

Of course, everybody knows what an 
affliction it is for a healthy boy to sit in a 
pew during the long period of the average 
church service, especially when he has been 
sitting in school for five days twice or three 
times as long each day. And then, every- 
body sympathizes with the poor child when 
he is expected to listen for twenty or per- 
haps thirty minutes to an address which is 
soft “dry” and about things of which he 
has heard but little. 

And yet there are things more cruel than 
discipline, particularly when the discipline 
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is in the line of meditation and expression 
of worship. No matter how sane may be 
the psychology or efficient the training in 
pedagogy nor how scientific all the efforts 
may be on behalf of the children, if they 
are educated away from the preaching 
services of the church, the loss is likely to 
be greater than the gain. 

For one thing the absence of children 
from the regular church services is strik- 
ing at the roots of one of the most sacred 
things of society, viz., the family—family 
life, family fellowship, and family ideals. 
There is an increasing apprehension among 
thinking people as to the disintegration of 
family life, particularly in the United 
States. Many influences are at work 
threatening this, but it is a pity most pa- 
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thetic that the church should by its efforts 
share in this process of disintegration. 
What stronger factor can there be to hold 
the family together than religion, the re- 
ligion the Church is seeking to establish? 
The members of the family are kept apart 
in so many ways: What finer opportunity 
is offered than this of the members of the 
family expressing its unity and sustaining 
it, than all—father and mother, brothers 
and sisters—going together, sitting to- 
gether, joining together in the worship of 
the church? Oh for the “family pew,” for 
a revival of family worship in the church! 

A speaker at a conference discussing the 
church and Sunday-school was asked if 
his child could attend only one service 

(Continued on page twenty-one) 
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N some recent notes I referred to some 
| personal experience which showed the 
kindness of a Japanese to me. But a far 
more wonderful story has come to my atten- 
tion. 

About forty years ago there was born in 
Tokyo a boy whose parents allowed him to 
grow up with no moral training. At the age 
of thirteen he had to decide between starv- 
ing and stealing, and he became a thief. He 
was at continual war with the police, was 
repeatedly put in prison, but was never out 
longer than to commit some crime and get 
in again. He says of the prisons that they 
are schools of crime. When he first went to 
prison as a boy, the hardened criminals of 
the prison exerted themselves to make him 
as base and hardened as themselves, and he 
learned it all. Thus twenty years of his 
life were spent in prison for crimes that 
were laid to his charge. But there were 
many crimes which he committed that were 
not found out, among them several murders, 
This man, at last in a most brutal manner, 
murdered one of the Japanese singing 
women and escaped. Being put in prison 
for another crime, he heard his fellow- 
prisoners discussing the case of the mur- 
dered girl and he learned that her lover, a 
man named Komori, was being charged with 
the crime. Tokchi Ishii was a hardened 
criminal, but in him there was a vein of 
chivalry. He could not bear it that Komori 
should be put to death for a crime which 
he had himself committed. 

Immediately he entered on the defense of 
Komori, confessing his crime as his own. 
The judges could not believe that a man 
could advocate a cause which would lead to 
his own execution. Then Ishii confessed in 
detail all his crimes, including several mur- 
ders which the police had not found out. 
Still they did not believe, and they acquitted 
Ishti of the crime. 

He appealed the case to a higher court. 
The decision of the lower court was reversed 
and Ishii was sentenced to death. Then it 
was that Miss Caroline Macdonald sent him 


at the New Year’s time a special gift of 
food, and later a New Testament. At first 
he carelessly put the book aside, but later, 
because of the torture of prison life, he took 
it down and at random opened it to the 
passage which told how the Lord had set his 
face like flint to go to Jerusalem although 
he knew it meant the loss of his life. The 
courage, the audacity of it, pleased him. He 
knew courage. Again he opened it, and this 
time it was the shepherd, who had a hun- 
dred sheep and lost one for which he hunted 
until he found it. The third time he opened 
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the book he found the soldiers pounding 
nails in the hands and feet of the Lord, 
nailing him to the Cross, and he was pray. 
ing for them, “Father, forgive them for 
they know not what they do.” He had him. 
self saved an innocent man from death by 
the gift of his own life, but here was a man 
praying for guilty men, praying for those 
who ought to be sent to death. 

Then the book became a fascinating book 
to Ishii. With no earthly teacher to guide 
him, he became transformed, putting on the 
character of the Christ whom he adored, 
The great change in the man was the marvel 
of the prison. The wild beast became as 
gentle as a lamb. Kind, patient, gentle, 
thankful, joyful, the son of God who had 
seen a great light in Jesus Christ, changed 
like the Apostle Paul and witnessed to the 
light and life which are found in Jesus 
Christ. 

Miss Macdonald and Miss West were the 
only two living Christians he ever knew, 
and he knew them only as they stood out- 
side his cage and talked to him through a 
wire netting just before his death. And he 
died with joy. 

Is there power in Jesus Christ to save to 
the uttermost? Ishii is the answer. Is 
there power in the Book to bring light to the 
soul in its deepest darkness? Ishii is the 
answer. Does the Christian religion prove 
itself in the experience of men? See what it 
did for Ishii. Does the Lord Jesus Christ 
put into the hearts of men an unutterable 
love and devotion and joy? That was what 
it did for Ishii. 


Impressions 
BY REV. WM. Q. McKNIGHT 


ing with my Japanese friend, Mr. 

I » who is a well-informed busi- 
ness man of Sendai. He asked me, “Do 
many of the women in America smoke?” 

I answered, of course, that the women 
smokers in America were rather scarce and 
were confined largely to the class that have 
little else to do. 

“Then the movies are not to be taken as 
a sample of American life?” he asked. 

I made further explanation regarding the 
movies. 

“What about the prohibition law?” he 
asked again, “Has it failed?” 

Although I felt somewhat less certain, I 
told him that I believed the present law 
was in no danger of being repealed. He 
explained that the newspapers reported 
much drinking, and to a Japanese who 
knows what it is to live in a real wet coun- 
try this means that under certain condi- 
tions almost every one drinks. (These con- 
ditions being chiefly social gatherings.) I 
attempted to define the American drinker as 
a sneak and an outlaw. 

Evidently our neighbors on the Pacific 
are not getting the best impressions of us. 
As a nation, some one has betrayed us. If 


O: the train the other day I was talk- 


our movies represent us as wealthy, idle, 
dissipated, love stricken, immoral, sports, 
we are literally telling millions of orientals 
every year that such is American life. If 
our wet propagandists. broadcast every 
drinking party held in some fashionable 
New York or Chicago club, they are in- 
forming tens of millions who read the 
papers in the Orient that Americans are 
hypocrites posing as a dry people but in 
reality very wet. 

If the truth could be known, we are 
neither sports nor hypocrites, though we 
unfortunately are somewhat possessed by 
both demons. It behooves every self-respect 
ing citizen of our country to concentrate 
his spiritual powers upon these demons. 
Christ was not powerless in the presence 
of demons, neither is the Christian motiv- 
ated by his spirit helpless in the presence 
of evil-doers. I enjoy the movies, both as 
an art and a recreation, but I enjoy them 
more when they are clean. I read the news- 
paper, but I prefer the newspaper that deals 
with ‘truth rather than scandal. I believe 
that the American public can get both clean 
movies and truthful newspapers if it de 
mands them. 

Sendai, Japan. 
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by HAT ninety percent of all income of 

nan the Federal Government has been ap- 

10se plied to the cost of war for a period 
of 181 years has recently been stated by ex- 

ook | pert authorities. The question as to whether 

tide the billions owing to the United States by 
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red, @ payers of America or by those of Europe 
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tinue are busy. on behalf of international 


the peace. 
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in boundaries subsequent to the Great War, 
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rable H spirit of internationalism and friendship is 
» in- (found in the attitude of many young people 
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; are MLloyd George challenged the youth of the 
it in | World to take up the matter of peace in his 
address before the International Convention 

are Of the Christian Endeavor Union during 
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Five thousand youths from thirty nations 
participated in an International Democratic 
Congress of Peace held forty miles from 
Waris last summer. There was cordial 
friendly intercourse between the French and 
erman delegates. All were drawn from 
hany social classes, including students, ar- 
sans, and representatives of many reli- 
Bons. The fact that thousands of young 
People from many lands thus happily met 
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The International Peace Movement 


BY WILLIAM C. ALLEN 


together should give a great impetus to 
world peace. The British Federation of 
Youths includes over twenty youth organi- 
zations working on behalf of international 
understanding. The thirteenth cf June was 
observed as Peace Sunday in England. A 
German speaking in Hyde Park, London, at 
a large meeting, was warmly received. 
The nineteenth World’s Conference of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association was held 
at Helsingfors, Finland, last August. There 
were present 1500 delegates from fifty coun- 
tries. Thirty languages were represented. 
A large number of the delegates were boys 
under twenty years of age. There young- 
sters were not troubled about dogmatic the- 
ology but were very keen on the subjects 
of peace and war. At the close of this great 
conference a camp fire ceremony was ob- 
served. As the national groups contributed 
their logs to the flame each group in its 
QQ MM ’"*»El“FE.::nwWyy_q;,»1;2»zg0w0 0  ll_ 


OPPORTUNITY 
THEY do me wrong who say I come no 


more 
When once | knock and fail to find you 
in; 
For every day I stand outside your door 
And bid you wake, and rise to fight and 
win. 


Wait not for precious chances passed away! 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane! 
Each night I burn the records of the day— 

At sunrise every soul is born again! 


Dost thou behold thy lost youth all aghast? 

Dost reel from righteous retribution’s 
blow 

Then turn from blotted archives of the past 

And find the future's pages white as snow. 


Art thou a mourner? Rouse thee from thy 
spell; 
Art thou a sinner? Sins may be forgiven; 
Each —e gives thee wings to fly from 
hell, 
Each night a star to guide thy feet to 
heaven. 


Laugh like a boy at splendors that have sped, 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf and 
dumb; 
My judgments seal the dead past with the 
dead, 
But never bind a moment yet to come. 


Though deep in mire, wring not your hands 
and weep; 

I lend my arm to all who say, “I can!” 
No shame-faced outcast ever sank so deep, 
But yet might rise again and be a man! 

—Walter Malone in 
The Watchman-Examiner. 
QQ vv 0° 6> iI: . WW 0,,"""°»e="'"__ 


mother tongue repeated the words: “We 
leave this fire with visions of a great Chris- 
tian fellowship, conscious of differences but 
resolved to love.” 

An Anti-Conscription Manifesto, calling 
upon the League of Nations to propose the 
abolition of compulsory military service in 
all countries is gathering momentum. 
Among the signers are distinguished Eng- 
lish, French, and German citizens. The 
Manifesto in part declares: “It is debasing 
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human dignity to force men to give up their 
lives, or to inflict death against their will 
or without conviction as to the justice of 


their action.” It concludes by calling upon 
all men and women of good will to create a 
public opinion which shall induce govern- 
ments to rid the world of a dangerous spirit 
and to “open the way to a new era of free- 
dom within nations and of fraternity be- 
tween them.” 

At the Institute of Politics, at Williams- 
town, 1926, Sir James Ervine, Principle of 
St. Andrews University, Scotland, who had 
charge of chemical research for the British 
Government during the World War, took is- 
sue with American chemists regarding the 
use of poison gas. He characterized its use 
as a prostitution of science and called upon 
the chemists of the world to cease producing 
gas for the destruction of mankind. 

At the present time there are about 10,000 
students from many foreign lands in the 
colleges and universities of this country. If 
we treat them rightly they will add to the 
friendships abroad which America so much 
needs. To illustrate: there have been 283 
students of fifty nationalities in the Inter- 
national Institute of Columbia University, 
alone, this year. 

There is in the United States a rising tide 
of disapproval of compulsory military. train- 
ing in high schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties. It has been the personal observation 
of the writer that young people over the 
world have a natural friendship and sym- 
pathy for the youth of other lands. Yet 
when they have been urged, in different 
ways, toward a spirit of antagonism by 
their elders they have been influenced in the 
direction of thoughts provocative of war. 


Great organizations of women at home 
and abroad are emphasizing an enlarged 
sense of responsibility in connection with the 
maintenance of world peace. 

Influential church leaders in America and 
abroad are now fully recognizing the dam- 
age done to spiritual and material life, as 
well as to church life, through war and 
preparation for it. The following are lead- 
ing religious groups which have officially re- 
solved to oppose war and compulsory mili- 
tary training in institutions of learning: 
The Presbyterian General Assembly, the 
Northern Baptist Convention, the Rabbin- 
ical Assembly of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in America, the Southern Congre- 
gational Conference, the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches, ete. The World 
Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches, steered by church 
leaders from thirty countries, makes its 
deep impression wherever it operates. The 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, now including denominations 
aggregating over twenty millions in mem- 
bership, has taken strong official action ad- 
verse to militarism. 

People of all sorts are more than ever 
realizing that war constitutes the quintes- 
sence of foolishness, the antithesis of the 
religion of Jesus Christ. 

San Jose, California. 
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At Prayer Time 


He that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it.—Matt. 10:39. 
o 
Unselfishness is one of the purest, love- 
liest gems which shine in the soul of a 
Christian. I think every one recognizes the 
divineness of that charming grace. It is 
remarkable how unselfishness creates hap- 
piness for its possessor. I never knew a 
self-less person who was devoid of happi- 
ness. We even in this world save our lives 
by losing them. Let self-surrender be our 
constant principle. And do not let us exer- 
cise it gloomily, or ascetically, or self- 
righteously, but with sincere cordiality. 
Then, sure as God is true and history is 
true, we shall be pervaded with serene hap- 
piness. I am certain that many miss hap- 
piness by using ineffective methods of seek- 
ing it. They make self their first and ever- 
present consideration. But self-seeking and 
genuine happiness are mutually exclusive, 
and only by self-renunciation can we reach 
the heights of true happiness. By the 
grace of God it is possible to be utterly un- 
selfish, and that grace abounds to all who 
ask it. It is in the imitation of Christ, by 
the power of his Holy Spirit, that we make 
sure of happiness.—Dinsdale T. Young. 
oO 
“Yesterday is gone; tomorrow 
Never comes within our grasp; 
Just this minute’s joy or sorrow, 
That is all our hands may clasp. 
Just this minute! Let us take it 
As a pearl of precious price, 
And with high endeavoring make it 
Fit to shine in paradise.” 


oO 


Mutual serviceship is the chief principle 
in God’s family, but fallen humanity would 
rather be master than minister. When busi- 
ness means brotherhood, munificence, benefi- 
cence, the problem between capital and 
labor will be solved. Doing justly, loving 
mercy, walking humbly is a crown of glory 
brighter than kingly lordship. Minister- 
ing has shown God to men. 

People love to study the pictorial Bible 
of examples of self-sacrifice. Helping oth- 
ers is saving ourselves and making our- 
selves worth saving. If one apple illus- 
trated gravitation, one sparrow God’s care, 
so one deed of service for others is a living 
portrait of Christ’s Cross for the world. We 
count “that day lost that sees not one good 
action done.” ° 

Heaven is eternal ministering, “for his 
servants shall serve him night and day in 
his temple.” Service for others is the occu- 
pation of immortals; earth is preparatory, 
heaven the arena for everlasting activity. 
Loving one another is the brightest celestial 
service; doing is the expression of loving, 
the language of the redeemed. We are prac- 
ticing here to get ready to join in the an- 
gelic chorus, the new song of loving and liv- 
ing for the myriads of God’s children in all 
the wide universe of his worlds.—E. W. 
Caswell. 


Kindness is a quality which every one 
ought to cultivate. So many lives have 
been marred by unkindness, so many hearts 
wounded by sharp words or bitter retorts! 

Much as we may regret a hard word we 
have spoken, it is out of our power to re- 
call it, and all we can do is to try to efface 
the memory of it by a softer phrase. 

Even then the wound may remain un- 
healed. The great duty of life is to be 
charitable and kind in both word and ac- 
tion. Remember that “kind words are the 
music of the world.” 

They have a power which seems to be 
beyond natural causes. Life is short. We 
should make haste to gladden the world all 
we can by human sympathy and love.—The 


Christian. 
oO 


A wounded Scotch Highlander lay upon 
a cot in a hospital in London, striking ten- 
derly with his hand a German spiked hel- 
P iss 








Did you give him a lift? He’s a broth- 
er of man, — - 
And bearing about all the burden he 


can, 

Did you give him a smile? He was 
downcast and blue, 

And ‘the smile would have helped him 
to battle it through. 


Did you give him your hand? He was 
slipping down hill. 

And the world, so I fancied, was using 
him ill. 

Did you give him a word? Did you 
show him the road, 

Or did you just let him go on with his 
load? 


Did you ask what it was—why the 
quivering lip? 

Why the half-suppressed sob, and the 
scalding tear drip? 

Were you brother of his when the time 
came of need? 

Did you offer to help him, 
you heed? 


or didn’t 


Do you know what it means to be los- 
ing the fight, 

When a lift just in time might set 
everything right? 

Do you know what it means—just the 
clasp of a hand, 

When a man’s borne about all a man 
ought to stand? —Selected. 














S Zo 
met. A nurse, in passing his cot, stopped 
and looked at him and said: “I suppose you 
killed your man?” ‘No, indeed,” he re- 
plied, “it was like this: He lay on the field 
badly wounded and bleeding, and I was in 
the same condition. I crawled to him and 
bound up his wounds; he did the same for 
me. I knew no German, and he knew no 
English, so I thanked him by just smiling. 
He thanked me by smiling back. By way 
of a token I handed him my cap, while he 
handed me this helmet. Then, lying side 
by side, we suffered together in silence till 
we were picked up by an ambulance squad.” 
—Exchange. 








a 


Never yet have we justly appraised the 
value of smiles among the world’s assets. 
“Only a smile,” pleads a hymn of dubious 
melody. As if smiles were cheap. Some- 
times, to smile is sterner test of character 
than to die. Smiles through tears—was 
ever rainbow as transfiguring of a cloud? 
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Smiles amid pain, smiles spite of doubts 
and fears, smiles at the childish vanities 
and strutting heroics of men; smiles of in- 
dulgence, smiles of pity, smiles of welcome 
for wayward feet—God give us a new rat- 
ing of smiles.—George Clarke Peck. 


oO 


The greatest gift that is given to us 
Is to know that somebody g¢ares, 
Hardships may come as we know they must 
But still to know somebody cares; 
We can bear our share of pain and strife, 
We can conquer the hardest battles of life; 
And know that at last things will be all 
right, 
If we just know that somebody cares. 


We = to the top of life’s highest 
i 
When somebody cares, 
We can meet defeat to be unconquered still 
When somebody cares. 
For the goal to strive for is not the one, 
For a life of riches, of ease, and fun; 
But just to know when our day is done 
That somebody cares. 


There’s never a loss will seem as great 
When somebody cares, 

We can bear the sorrow, the sting of hate 
When somebody cares. 

We'll never think that all is lost, 

We'll straighten our shoulders and bear the 

worst, 

And pay for life, whatever the cost 

When somebody cares. 


For there seems no use of life unless 
_ Somebody cares, 
No use to struggle or win success 
If there’s no one to care; 
For the greatest joy that life can bring, 
Is not the possession of worldly things: 
But to know that whatever the years may 
bring— 
Somebody cares. 
—Marian E. Buxton, in American Israelite. 


o 


We all of us exercise unconscious minis- 
tries. When we never dream we are affect- 
ing anybody we are touching and turning 
others all the time. We fret, and others 
feel our fretting, though never a syllable 
has passed our lips. We play the game, 
and just because we play it, folk we have 
never heard of play it beter. We sing at 
midnight because God is with us, and pris- 
oners in other cells are cheered.—G. H. 
Morrison. 

oO 


We thank thee, Lord, for the brotherhood 
of all who are named with the name of 
Christ. Whether we live or die, let us have 
part in that great communion. Open our 
eyes to see unnoticed saints and to discover 
signs of the coming of thy Kingdom in un- 
accustomed places. Give us a quick appre- 
hension for all, saintly qualities. And help 
us by the guidance of thy Holy Spirit to 
grow more and more like thee. Provide for 
each his special work and if no man praise 
us, help us to do our part as in thy pres- 
ence, in remembrance of thy lovingkindness 
and in the joy of love to thee. And let m 
one of thy hidden saints lack heart’s assur- 
ance of thy favor. And this we ask of thee 
in remembrance of Christ who for our sakes 
made himself of no reputation. Amen— 
Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


The New Copy “Our Guide” 

HAYE you had a copy of the new Guide? 

If you have not, you had better get a 
copy for each officer in your society, and 
also a copy of the new Standard of Excel- 
lence; then at your executive committee 
meeting, make a special study of these new 
leaflets; there are changes that you need 
to know about. 

Notice in the Guide, the Plans of Work; 
How about No. 4? Are you using the budg- 
et plan in your society? Be sure that you 
have some plan that will help to reach your 
goals and keep up administrative expenses; 
every society has some expenses. 

Notice the change in the Standard in re- 
gard to reading missionary books; it is (b) 
in No. 6. You may have to work a little 
harder for the 20 percent. 

The following list of books may help you 
in selecting books. These books may be ob- 
tained from The Christian Publishing As- 
sociation, Court and Ludlow Sts., Dayton, 
Ohio. 


“The Child and America’s Future,” in cloth binding, 
price, 40 cents. 
“The King’s Highway,” in cloth binding, price 30 
ts 


cents. 

“Heroes of the Cross in America,’”’ in cloth binding, 
30 cents. 

“An African Trail,” in cloth binding, 30 cents. 

“Aliens in America,” in cloth binding, 30 cents. 

“World Missions and World Peace,” in cloth binding, 
30 cents. 

“The American Indian on the New Trail,” 
binding, 30 cents. 

“All Along the Trail,’’ cloth binding, 30 cents. 

“Working Women in Japan,” cloth binding, 30 cents. 

“Playing Square With Tomorrow,” in paper cover, 
25 cents. 

“Japan on the Upward Trail,’ in paper cover, 25 
cents. 

“Ministers of Mercy,” in paper cover, 25 cents. 

“The Lure of Africa,’”’ in paper cover, 25 cents. 

“The Trend of the Races,” in paper cover, 25 cents. 

“An African Trail,”’ in paper cover, 20 cents. 

“Western Women in Eastern Lands,” in paper 
cover, 20 cents. 


cloth 


“The Wonderland of India,” in paper cover, 20 cents. 
“The King’s Highway,” in paper cover, 20 cents. 
“Of One Blood,” in paper cover, 20 cents. 

“The Children of the Lighthouse,” in paper cover, 

15 cents. 

These books may be obtained as long as 
they last. They are listed at reduced prices, 
but the value of the books is not reduced in 
the least, and we are sure that much good 
may result from the reading of the books. 

Send your orders at once to The Chris- 
tian Publishing Association and get the 
books off the shelves into the hands of the 
members of your society that they may be 
enthused, and that your society may reach 
point (b) in No. 6 of the Standard of Ex- 
cellence. 


Home Missions 
and 


Church Extension 


A. W. Sparks, Secretary 


Church Extension 

T is the plan and purpose of this depart- 
ment to put on just as large a church 
extension program as is possible. We are 
planning to add at least $10,000 to this 
fund this year, and this is very much 
needed just now. The Dayton View Church, 
Dayton, Ohio, has its plans all laid to be- 
gin building in March, which is very near. 
They have asked for a loan and this shoula 
be made available for them so as to enable 
them to put up their building. There is a 
great opportunity there for a _ strong 
church, but it is so hard to do anything 
without a building. There will be around 
a thousand people move into the commun- 
ity, within a ten-minute walk of this 
church, this spring and summer. This 
community will continue to grow for years. 
Now is the time to lay the foundations, and 
a little help now will greatly aid the work 
in the future. The attendance at the serv- 


Did He Mean It? 
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ices being held in the schoolhouse near the 
church plot has increased gradually. The 
services started in November and the aver- 
age attendance has been as follows to date: 
November, thirty-six; December, thirty- 
eight; January fifty; February, fifty-nine. 
Part of this time the approach to the 
schoolhouse was very slippery and danger- 
ous. Sunday, February 6, there were 
seventy-one present and they are aiming to 
reach one hundred in attendance soon. This 
point should :réceive the immediate help of 
the brotherhood so that they may have 
their own building and equipment in order 
to do the most effective work for the Mas- 
ter. The local people are responding nobly, 
and if the Mission Board will be able to 
loan them $5,000 for a reasonable period, 
they will be able to build almost immediate- 
ly. The Mission Board cannot do this un- 
less the churches and individuals of our 
country respond with church extension 
funds. 


All the funds for church extension have 
been loaned, and most of the loans are not 
due. As soon as these loans are returned, 
other new fields will be promoted and so 
on indefinitely. Every dollar of this fund 
will be safeguarded and used to promote 
the Kingdom’s interest. 


Our mistake in the past has been to sup- 
port isolated projects which had no fellow- 
ship with other churches. We now should 
build in contiguous communities churches 
strong enough to do the most effective work. 
Next week we will consider another field. 


oO 


Somewhere or other in every man’s heart 
there is the cry of the Breton fisherman, “O 
God, thine ocean is so great, and my boat 
so small!” Life, when we see it clearly, is 
really a conspiracy to bring us to God, and 
Jesus is on the outlook for people who be- 
cause of the burden of life are being 
brought to their knees —James Reid. 


HEN Jesus gave the great commission that his disciples 
should carry his message into all the world, do you be- 
lieve he really meant it? 


Make your March offering to Foreign Missions a worthy 
expression of your conviction that Jesus did mean what he said, 
and that the urgency of his commission requires a sacrificial re- 
sponse on your part. 


A Foreign Mission Offering From Every Member 
of the Christian Church Is a Worthy Goal. 


























The General Convention 
and 


Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





Federal Council Offering 

ONE of our pastors sends four dollars 

from his church of about fifty members 
for the Federal Council offering, and adds, 
“We are trying to do something for each 
call that comes to show that we are inter- 
ested in the church at large.” That last 
statement reveals a truth that we need to 
have emphasized over and over again. We 
need a real interest in all the work. A 
church that takes into its plans and pro- 
gram the whole work in a worthy way will 
grow. Some churches have not yet taken 
or forwarded their Federal Council offer- 
ing. 

Dayton View Church Starts Right 

E have received a remittance for the 

General Convention from the church 
that is to be. The church has not yet been 
organized. The splendid group that meets 
in a schoolhouse for Sunday-school and 
morning worship services has done well to 
start right in connecting their earliest 
efforts with the larger work of the church. 
We thank you and hope that the Dayton 
View Church yet to be may be prospered. 
We appreciate your example in remitting 
early. Some are not yet in. 


Small Churches Use Best Methods 


WHY should not small churches use the 

best methods? They will be greatly 
helped if they would try out faithfully ap- 
proved methods as recommended by ex- 
perience and by our General Convention. 
Rev. Charles Chitty, West Salem, Illinois, 
is the pastor of several] smaller churches 
in the Illinois Conference. He says: 

I have preached tithing ever since I have 
been in the Christian conference, for I am 
sure we owe it to the Lord. I have put on 
the Budget system at one of my churches 
and I find it has been a success and I hope 
to put on the same program in all my 
churches. 

Alabama joins with Illinois in the same 
kind of experience. Rev. G. D. Hunt, Wad- 
ley, Alabama, is the splendid pastor of five 
churches in the Alabama Conference. He 
says: 

I am happy to say that four of my 
churches have adopted the budget plan and 
use the Every-member canvass. I think 
the other one will soon. If so we will soon 
be getting stronger. 

These churches average from 20 to 185 
members. These splendid methods will work 
im any church. We expect to keep urging 
every church among the Christians to make 
a budget for local expenses and for the 
denominational benevolences, and to make 
an every-member canvass for both parts. 
We covet the best for all our churches. We 
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appreciate these testimonies from our small 
and rural churches as well as from our 
large churches. 


Feels Need of Our Publications 


Rev. Mrs. E. Rasmussen, Stafford, Kan- 
sas, says: 

I began to study The Christian Annual 
with the second volume. The first three 
numbers my father, Rev. D. E. Morgan, 
and I took in partnership. Times were hard 
and money scarce so we planned to have the 
much desired information in this way. The 
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1899 copy fell to my keeping. I have had 
it ever since. We need The Annual as well 
as The Herald to keep in touch with the 
general work of our church. We also need 
The Christian Missionary and The Journal 
of Christian Education and read them. An 
informed membership would work much 
better by reading the departments, field, 
and general notes, thus learning something 
of what and how others are doing. 


This is a great word and true, for 
neither pastor nor church worker can well 
be without them. 


The Christian’s Hope 


THE UNIFORM LESSON FOR SUNDAY, MARCH 20, 1927 


John 14:1-3; 2 Cor. 


5:1-10; 1 John 3:2, 3 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—In my Father’s house are 
many mansions; if it were not so, I would 
have told you; for I go to prepare a place 
for you.u—John 14:2. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, March 14—The Christian’s 
Hope. John 14:1-10. 
Tuesday, March 15—Our Heavenly 
Home. 2 Cor. 5: 1-10. 


Wednesday, March 16—Heaven a Re- 
ward. Matt. 25:31-40. 


Thursday, March 17—The Way to 
Heaven. John 10:1-9. 
Friday. March 18S—A Preview of 


Heaven. Rev. 22:1-7. 
Saturday, March 19—The Universal In- 


vitation. Rev. 22:10-17. 
Sunday, March 20—The New Jerusa- 
lem. Rev. 21:1-7. 














@ 
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WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 

Quiet Music. 

Rev. 21:1-7—Read by president of adult 
class. 

Hymn—‘‘For the Beauty of the Earth,’’ No. 
60 in “Worship and Song.” 

Prayer—By the Superintendent. Thanks for 
our earthly home and the promise of the 
eternal home: prayer for loyalty and 
worthiness for this present home and for 
fitness for the future home. 

Hymn—‘‘Hark, Hark, My Soul,”” No. 244 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

John 14:1-3—Recited by president of young 
people. 

2 Cor. 5:1-10—Read by teacher of adults. 

| John 3:2, 3—Recited by teacher of young 
people. 

Secretary—What is encouraging today? 

Hymn—"‘Jerusalem, the Golden,’’ No. 255 in 
*‘Worship and Song.” 

Model Prayer—By the Whole School. 

Lesson Study. 


Believe in Me 


ONE of us have seen God at any time, 

and we live in the realm of the material 
and time. So it is hard at times for us to 
be conscious of God and to believe in him. 
But Jesus lived like we do, and the life that 
he lived is wonderfully natural, and the 
stories told of him in our Gospels are vivid 
and real. When you find it hard to see the 


unseen God, think of Jesus, the babe of 
Bethlehem and the man of Galilee. Eter- 
nity is written all over his face and his life. 





Jesus Preparing a Place 


Some one has given a very interesting 
suggestion here. Our versions speak about 
mansions in a house, and that is not very 
easy to visualize. Just as there are ad- 
vance agents now, so there were those 
“preparing the way” then. Jesus goes on 
ahead. We shall be tired with the day’s 
travel or toil, and he will have a place in 
the inn (a mansion) already for us where 
we may rest, and get strength to go on the 
next day. So all the way along he is pre- 
paring places for us. And then after 
awhile away up in the high lands, he will 
have a place all ready for us, where we 
may have eternal rest and an infinite out- 
look. 


Where I Am 


I suppose we must not read too much 
into these sublime word pictures, but in 
these three words there seems to be a pan- 
orama. Jesus seems to be thinking of a 
place (where). That seems within the 
spiritual to be very real. But it is to be a 
place of individuals and individuality (I 
and you), and it is to be a place of real 
being (am). 


A House not Made With Hands 


I am not a body having a spirit, but I 
am a spirit dwelling in a body. This body 
is material and temporal, and in a short 
century from its coming to be, it will cease 
to be. The I, the personality, has a booth 
or tent (tabernacle) in which it here 
dwells, but there is for these restless spirits 
an eternal and indestructible house (‘not 
made with hands”). That is my permanent 
dwelling place. 


Not Unclothed—Swallowed Up of Life 


To many death is a negative thing—a 
negation of life, a ceasing to be. It is not 
even that to a fallen leaf. It lives again 
in the new leaf and flower. To Paul death 
was not just negatively being unclothed or 
unbodied, but it was to be clothed and 
swallowed up in life. Death is not Good- 
night, it is Good-morning. 
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Absent, Present, Well-pleasing 


In a book called, “Dred,” by the author 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a young woman go- 
ing through a scourge of yellow fever, and 
knowing not when her call would come, 
wrote to one whom she loved, and closed it 
in these words, “Living or dying, Yours, 
Nina.” Well, that is it, is it not? We 
may be absent or present, but we shall seek 
to be well-pleasing to Him. He is just as 
near to us absent as present. We do not 
need to sigh for his coming, for he is here 
“nearer to us than breathing, closer than 
hands and feet.” 


Guilty, or not Guilty 


Many wrongdoers escape the judges and 
trial, but we shall all appear. There shall 
be, there can be, no escape, and we shall 
there be declared guilty or not guilty 
(“good or bad’), not by an arbitrary 
judge, but by the record of our lives, left 
standing against us and unforgiven. And 
then positively we shall be judged, too, and 
awarded by what we have done “unto one 
of these least.” And we do not need to fear 
that there will be any misunderstanding or 
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any hard judge. It will all be there, 
whether good or bad. 
Now, Children 

Jesus came and one of his greatest con- 
tributions to our conception of God was 
that of father and of ourselves as children. 
That of itself is a glorious privilege and a 
great honor. 


Then, Like Him 


The Jews looked back to the time of 
David. The Greeks looked back to their 
golden age. The Christian looks ever for- 
ward to better things. He ever faces the 
sunrise. If you have ceased to look for- 
ward to greater things, you have ceased to 
be characteristically Christian. We do not 
know just what we shall be like in the 
eternal world, but it is enough to know 
that we shall be like him. 


The Hope That Purifies 


If we are to be like him there, if we are 
to live with him, and share in his nature, 
then we must begin the process now. In 
the young man or woman looking forward 
to a wedded life of love and purity, the 
purifying process has already begun. 


How Can We Improve Our Minds? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR MARCH 20, 1927 
Prov. 2:1-9 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Get some teacher or educator in the community to 
come and give a ten-minute talk on the subject; or 
have five brief speeches by bers of the society on 
the following topics: Improving the Mind by Read- 
ing; Improving the Mind by Observation ; Improving 
the Mind by Study; Improving the Mind by Instruct- 
ing Others; Improving the Mind by Doing. 





Topic Thoughts 

ROV. 2:1,2. “Incline thine ear unto wis- 

dom, and apply thy heart unto under- 
standing.” One of the first things neces- 
sary to the improvement of the mind is an 
inclination. You can never improve a mind 
that has no inclination to be improved. 
That is the danger with many of our young 
people; they do not care to improve their 
minds. Just to get through life somehow 
and have enough to eat and enough to wear 
and a jolly time is the height of their am- 
bition. The great fields of knowledge that 
stretch about them on either hand have no 
attraction for them. They find no thrill in 
the thought of acquiring knowledge. “Apply 
thine heart.”” It takes more than inclina- 
tion; it takes application if the mind is to 
be improved. Get down to business; make 
the mental powers you possess rally them- 
selves to the task of developing and improv- 
ing themselves. 

V. 3. “Yea, if thou criest after knowl- 
edge.” The boy or girl, or the man or 
woman, who has that soul thirst and hun- 
ger for the improvement that is as the 
mighty ery of the soul, after light and wis- 
dom, will improve their minds. Circum- 


stances might be such that they would be 
denied the privilege of school and scholastic 
training, but they would be improving their 
minds every day. They would find the way. 
“Liftest up thy voice for understanding.” 
There is such an intensity of desire for 
mental improvement that the soul cries out 
for it. When that is the attitude of the 
mind and soul, God will aid in finding the 
way. 

V. 4. “If thou seekest her as silver, and 
searchest for her as for hid treasures.” 
Read over the history of the days of ’49 
and the gold rush for California and see 
what men sacrificed and suffered for gold; 
or the story of terrible suffering and in 
many cases death in the rush for gold in 
the Klondike and then try to imagine 
what would happen if there were that same 
spirit in the hearts of all the young people 
of today in seeking for the greater treas- 
ures of the mind. 

V. 5. “Then shalt thou understand the 
fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of 
God.” Put the emphasis on the “then.” If 
there is this inclination, and application, 
and determination, and consecration; this 
hunger and thirst, and longing, “then” thou 
shalt find what? “The knowledge of God.” 
What higher knowledge, what richer 
treasure, could one desire than this? This 
is for every one who will fulfill the condi- 
tions. 

V. 6. 


“For the Lord giveth wisdom.” 
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God has many precious gifts—one of the 
choicest is true wisdom. Divine wisdom, 
not simply human wisdom; but that “wis- 
dom which cometh down from above.” 

V. 7. “He layeth up sound wisdom for 
the righteous.” Righteousness adds a 
quality to mental attainment that places it 
in a class by itself. Righteousness is the 
blush of the rose, the down on the peach, 
the fragrance of the violet, to mental cul- 
ture. God lays up sound wisdom. There 
is nothing false, or spurious, or unsound 
about the wisdom of the righteous man. 


V. 9. It is a great thing to be able to 
measure the distance to the stars, and com- 
pute their weight: it is much greater to be 
able to see beyond the stars and weigh 
eternal things. It is fine to dig in the 
earth and read in the rocks the story of the 
ages of the past; it is far greater wisdom 
to be able to learn from the Rock of Ages 
the great messages of the eternity of the 
future. 

Man may be able to trace the pathway of 
the stars and planets, but lack that wisdom 
which would reveal to him the path of 
“righteousness, and judgment, and equity; 
yea, every good path.” Christian En- 
deavorers, seek for that higher wisdom. 


From a Psychological Viewpoint 
(For Reading) 


We are indebted to Dr. Earl S. Rudisill for the fol- 
lowing suggestions. He is an accepted authority on 
psychology and has kindly given us these helpful 
thoughts. Use them to promote discussion. 

How TO IMPROVE OUR MINDS 

1. Our God-given intelligence or native mental 
capacity is not subject to improvement. Matthew 
25:14-80 will give a Scriptural basis for that fact. 
So far as psychologists have been able to find there 
is no change throughout the span of life. 

But it is our privilege and duty to make the 
most of that which we do possess. Richly endowed 
people may be lazy and thus accomplish little, while 
less gifted ones may be persistent and accomplish 
more. 

8. Much will depend on one’s own will power. 
This seems to be God’s way of determining the career . 
of most persons. “If there is a will there is a way.” 

4. Endeavor to think through your problems 
prayerfully but bravely before seeking the assistance 
of others. Practice independent thought, but remem- 
ber that independent thought does not mean stub- 
bornness. 

5. Cultivate the habit of reserving judgment un- 
til you have sufficient evidence to justify your 
opinion. Prof. Dewey has said “Suspended judgment 
is the essence of good thinking.” This is a pre- 
requisite for Christian forbearance and charitable 
dealing with others. 

6. Seek the acquaintance of great minds through 
their writings. Read carefully and endeavor to mas- 
ter what you read, even if it requires several repeti- 
tions. By all means learn to know the Bible, for it 
is the key to many other things and to much of 
literature. 

7. Consider mentality as a gift of God and the 
highest use of mind a spiritual use. 

8. Remember that the goal of all improvement of 
the mind must be spiritual. Some one has written: 
“The soul of all improvement is the improvement of 
the soul.” 

9. Fear not to attack large tasks, tasks that de- 
mand soher thought. Such undertakings prove a 
valuable discipline for the mental and spiritual life. 
Do all to the glory of God. 

10. Cultivate purity of thought. Jesus taught 
that thought life is the source of human good or 
evil. And Solomon long before wrote ‘Keep thy 
heart with all diligence; for out of it are the issues 
of life” (Prov. 4:23)—From Luther League Review. 


Wisdom does not show itself so much in 
precept as in life—in a firmness of mind 
and a mastery of appetite. It teaches us 
to do, as well as to talk; and to make our 
words and actions all of a color.—Seneca. 

_A man’s wisdom is his best friend; folly, 
his worst enemy.—Sir W. Temple. 

A man must become wise at his own ex- 
pense.—Montaigne. 

Your spiritual wealth is composed of 
great ideas mentally absorbed. What you 
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do enters into the warp and woof of your 
character. What you think adds to the 
sum total of your spiritual wealth. The 
only thing you will carry to heaven with 
you is your character and the sum total of 
all you have seen, observed, read, and 
thought.—Gordon. 

The world loves and honors those who 
use their mental and heart forces in 
furthering the cause of the good, the true, 
the beautiful. To work, to study, to think, 
to be happy, to be useful, to radiate all the 
kindred worth-while graces of life, should 
be the cherished aim of all.—Dickson. 

The brain, like muscle, grows through 
use. If you would give to your fellows 
many good thoughts, you have first to think 
of one that sets itself apart. To be without 
ambition is to live without growth of those 
faculties that distinguish man from animal. 
“Use your brains or lose them.”—Dickson. 

From the fertile fields of thought do we 
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gather and glean the gems and jewels of 
the mind that bless the world with the 
golden harvest of its wondrous creations. 
In the tireless loom of the brain the flying 
shuttle has woven its countless silken gar- 
ments of beauty and worth; it has given 
birth to its priceless gems of prose and 
poetry; it has conceived and directed the 
hands that chiseled, painted, and con- 
structed; and the end no man can see.— 
Dickson. 
For Discussion 


How does teaching improve our minds? 

How does doing improve our minds? 

How may we improve our minds through observa- 
tion? 

How does reading improve the mind? 

How does recreation improve the mind? 

How does religion improve the mind? 

How may our society do more for the improvement 
of the minds of its members? 

What is the difference between acquired knowledge 
and an improved mind? 

How does Christian education improve the mind? 


A Better Denominational Finance System 
Number Four—Supplemental Freewill Offerings 


BY REV. WARREN H. DENISON, D. D. 
Secretary of Finance 


the standard budget as adopted by the 

Urbana Convention. The Convention 
did not suggest to the churches what funds 
should apply on the standard budget, leav- 
ing that for the churches and their various 
organizations to work out for themselves, 
but whatever funds from a given church 
that are to apply on the denominational 
standard budget are to be sent by the 
church benevolence treasurer to the confer- 
ence treasurer and designated as Budget 
Funds. This will be divided according to 
the percentages as in Article II of this 
series. 


The Convention wisely provided that 
opportunity also should be given in the 
churches for supplemental freewill offer- 
ings at certain periods in the year. These 
offerings do not apply on the budget which 
the local church assumes and becomes defi- 
nitely responsible for. They shall be sent 
by the local benevolence treasurer, or better 
still, through the conference treasurer, di- 
rect to the department for which they are 
given. Let. it be noted that the conference 
treasurer will remit all funds that apply 
on a church’s budget to the denominational 
Secretary of Finance, and that the funds 
that do not apply on the budget are to be 
sent directly to the department for which 
they were given. These supplementary 
freewill offerings are to be taken by the 
churches at the close of the special educa- 
tional periods as follows: For the Conven- 
tion fund in January; for Foreign Mis- 
sions in March; for Evangelism in April 
(first two years of quadrennium); for 
Home Missions and Church Extension in 
June; for Christian Education in October. 
These offerings are special opportunities 
given those who have not subscribed regu- 
larly or sufficiently each week in the church 
benevolent budget, and for such as through 
deepened interest or special interest wish 


| AST week in Article III we explained 





to supplement what they give regularly, 
and for those who have special interest in 
a given work or department. 

The Finance Board hopes to have the 
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budget made and apportioned to the con- 
ferences in the near future so that they can 
be making their apportionment to the 
churches at the earliest date possible. The 
plan has been wrought out of the experi- 
ences of many denominations and combines 
the best elements of them all. It rightly 
inaugurates a budget. It also provides for 
the educational program of the church. It 
gives chance for expression by giving after 
education. It will put our work on a basis 
that will not depend on the weather of a 
given day, or the condition of the roads 
or a dozen other incidents. It puts our 
work on a definite basis and provides a 
plan for reasonable support. The plan is 
so plain, so reasonable that all fair-minded 
people will without doubt give it their ap- 
proval and loyal support. It is an attempt 
to put a Christian business method in 
operation in our church. We bespeak the 
active assistance of all conference officials, 
church finance committees, stewardship 
secretaries, and pastors in seeing how soon 
and how successfully this plan may be 
definitely approved by all the churches. The 
Convention itself adopted it unanimously. 
The General Board heartily endorses it. 
The Finance Board approves it. The Sec- 
retary will be glad to answer questions. 


Against the Wind 
A’ Story 


HE lake is frozen! The lake is fro- 
i’ zen!” shouted Billy Martin to his 

chum, Ned Brown. They lived next 
door to each other, and it was easy for 
them to call across the back yards to one 
another. 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” shouted Ned. 
go skating this afternoon.” 

It was Saturday and there was no school, 
so both boys were free to get their skates 
and spend the afternoon on the ice. As soon 
after dinner as they could they were off, 
walking down the street of the town, head- 
ing for the small lake that skirted one 
side of it. 

Over their shoulders were slung hockey 
boots with the skates attached to them and 
in their hands they carried hockey sticks. 
Warm woolen sweaters, toques, and mittens 
kept out Jack Frost. 

“Isn’t it dandy that the lake has frozen 
before much snow came?” said Billy. 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Ned. “It looks 
as though it might snow, though, I heard 
father say that the wind was in the east 
and the clouds looked like snow.” 

“Well, we’ll have a good skate this after- 
noon, anyway,” replied Billy. “Then, if it 
snows, we will make a rink on the ice like 
we did last year, and keep the snow shov- 
eled off it.” 

“Yes. We can do that. 


“Let’s 


But it isn’t as 


much fun as having the whole lake to skate 
on.” 

They reached the bank and sat down on 
The 


a fallen log to change their boots. 





ones they took off they placed behind the 
log and slipped their feet into the boots 
they had carried with them, on the bottoms 
of which hockey skates had been firmly 
screwed. The straps were tightened 
around their skates. Straightening up, 
away they went over the ice. 

The lake was smooth and the ice slippery 
as only ice can be. Both Billy and Ned 
had had their skates sharpened a few days 
before, and so they slipped along easily. 

“Great, isn’t it?” said Ned, as_ they 
swung out into the lake. 

What fun it was! They swayed to the 
right and then to the left, taking long, 
steady strokes. The motion was like flying. 
The distance was covered rapidly and with 
but little exertion, for the wind was with 
them. 

As they skated steadily along they 
turned to one side to pass a small island, 
and at the farther side of the island they 
came across two children, Mary and Myrtle 
Milroy, whose home was on the same street 
as theirs. 

“Hello, Mary! 
boys. 
ought to stay in near the shore. 
far out for you to come.” 

“Oh, no,” Myrtle called back. “We came 
as easy as anything, and it is much more 
fun out here than in near the shore.” 

“You had better go back,” cautioned Ned. 
“It is going to storm soon, and you 
shouldn’t be so far out.” 

But Mary and Myrtle only laughed. It 


Hello, Myrtle!” called the 
“What are you doing out here? You 
This is too 
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had been easy skating with the wind at 
their backs and they never stopped to think 
how different it would be going the other 
way. 

The boys thought no more about them as 
they flew over the glistening ice. They 
went around the other side of the island, 
then down the lake. When the light began 
to fail they decided to return home. The 
going was more difficult now, for the wind 
had increased, and particles of snow were 
coming down in greater numbers. But Ned 
and Bill were strong skaters and they 
breasted the wind successfully, reaching 
the log where they had left their boots, out 
of breath, but happy. 

“We just made it in time,” said Ned, as 
they tramped up the street. “The snow is 
falling thick now, isn’t it!” 

“Yes, and the wind is blowing like every- 
thing,” replied Bill. 

At that moment they saw Mrs. Milroy 
coming toward them. As soon as she met 
them she cried, “Oh, boys! You have been 
skating, haven’t you? Did you see anything 
of Mary and Myrtle? They went out ever 
so long ago and haven’t returned. I am so 
anxious about them.” 

Ned and Bill looked at each other. “Why, 
Mrs. Milroy!” said Ned, “we saw them 
early in the afternoon out by the island. 
Haven’t they come home yet?” 

When they heard that the little girls had 
not returned, Ned and Bill again looked at 
each other, and Ned voiced their common 
thought. “We will go and find them, if we 
can. Perhaps they cannot make their way 
back against the wind.” 

They turned around at once and hurried 
to the edge of the lake, where once more 
they buckled on their hockey skates. Then 
they struck out in the direction of the is- 
land, stopping at intervals to call, “Mary! 
Myrtle!” Nothing but the shrieking of the 
wind, which had risen to a gale, answered 
them. 

The.snow continued to fall and the wind 
behind them urged them on. Finally they 
halted and debated what to do. 

“The girls must have left the island and 
started home. Where could they be now?” 
said Ned. 

“Perhaps the wind has swept them down 
the lake,” replied Bill. ‘We’d better make 
for the far end of the island. Jiminy, but 
it’s getting dark, isn’t it! How are we to 
see them?” 

“Keep shouting, and they’ll answer,” said 
Ned, adding suddenly, “Here’s my Scout 
whistle in my pocket. I’ll blow on that, and 
they’ll hear more easily.” 

They skated on, blowing every half min- 
ute on the whistle, and straining their ears 
to catch a reply. They passed the end of 
the island and the full fury of the storm 
struck them. 

“Oh!” gasped Ned. “Mary and Myrtle 
couldn’t possibly skate against this, could 
they? Wherever can they be?” 


“Toot your old whistle again!” said Bill, 
speaking lightly to hide his growing un- 
easiness, 


“Toot for all you’re worth!” 
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And Ned tooted. He blew such a shrill 
blast that it could be heard plainly above 
the howling of the wind. They paused to 
listen. 

“Say, I heard something!” 
Billy excitedly. 
Blow it again!” 

Faintly, yet unmistakably, there was 
borne on the gale an answering halloo. 
Once more Ned blew and once more the 
faint sound reached them. 

“They’re over here!” cried Bill. 
are over this way.” 

Skating in the direction of the answer- 
ing calls, which every moment became more 
distinct, the boys found the two little girls 
huddled together on the ice. 

“Oh, Ned! Oh, Bill!” they cried, their 
voices breaking into sobs. ‘We tried to 
skate back and we couldn’t. The wind just 
blew us and blew us, and then it got dark 


exclaimed 
“Blow it again, old chap! 


“They 
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A FROWN AND A SMILE 


T does not matter where you go, 

What street or in what town, 

You'll always find some weary folks, 

toting ‘round a frown, 

And though it is not worth the strength 
They spend on it that way, 

They tote it like they loved it well, 
They tote it every day. 


It may be that their reason’s good, 
Their pathway may be rough, 

Life’s fruits they gather day by day 
Are raw and rather tough; 


It may be, too, that clouds hang low 
And hide the light of day, 

And then, again, it may be so 
That they were made that way. 


In any case ‘twill do no harm, 
In meeting them each day, 

To greet them with a pleasant smile 
‘Twill cheer them on their way. 

It may be that their frown has hid 

sorrow black and drear, 

And that they need a smile from you 

To start a little cheer. 


Then let your smile as on you go 
Drop sunshine day by day, 

Who knows but he who totes the 
frown 
Will cast the frown away; 

And if perchance such be the case, 
Your smile was not in vain, 

It has not cost you very much; 
The sad take heart again. 


—Edward C. Hall, in Milford 
Leader. 
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and we were afraid. Oh, dear! oh, dear!” 

“Stop crying!” commanded Ned. “We’ve 
got to get you back home, and crying won’t 
help any. Can you get up?” 

Mary and Myrtle attempted to rise, but 
the wind was too strong for them. But 
with the boys’ help they managed to stand 
on their skates, but not a stroke could they 
take against the force of the wind. 

“We'll never get home! We’ll never get 
home!” wailed Mary. “The wind pushes 
us back every time.” 

“We will have to pull you!” cried Bill. 
“You and Myrtle hang on to each other’s 
hands and Ned and I will take your other 
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hands and pull you to the shore. We will 
all keep together that way.” 

Off they started, but could only make 
slight headway. The snow stung their 
faces as the wind whipped past them. At 
times they had to stand with their backs 
to the storm until a particulariy severe gust 
had passed over. 

Strong skaters as the boys were, it was 
a most difficult feat to drag the girls in 
the teeth of the blinding gale. Even alone, 
they would have found the wind unpleas- 
antly strong, but it was a task to pull the 
dead weight of the two children, who were 
only beginners at skating and now could 
not help themselves at all. 

“We'll never get home,” sobbed Myrtle, 
as a vicious skirl of snow pelted her face 
and eyes. “We’ll never get home. We'll 
have to stay here all night and freeze.” 

“And freeze,” echoed Mary. “It’s so cold 
here and I want my mother. I wish I were 
home. I do! I do!” 

‘““T wish you were, too,’ 
ly. “I wish you both were. 
of a job, isn’t it, Bill? 
can do it?” 

“Of course we can,” replied Bill cou- 
rageously. “We’d better rest a bit, then 
try it again.” 

It was enough to discourage anyone. The 
stinging snow made their faces smart; the 
violence of the wind caught them full as 
they attempted to strike out for the shore- 
line. The two frightened children impeded 
their progress at every stroke. But Bill 
and Ned had the quality of endurance. 
They set their teeth doggedly and struggled 
on. They were not going to give up as long 
as they had strength enough to stay on 
their two feet. 

They were panting and gasping when at 
last they saw the dim outline of the trees 
on shore. Almost exhausted, they drew 
into the lee of a boathouse and leaned 
against its sheltering side. At that moment 
several men came hurrying toward them. 

“Why, boys!” exclaimed one. “Here you 
are, with the youngsters safe and sound. 
Their mother sent us to search for them. 
She said you boys would never be able to 
find them in the storm.” 

“Hurrah for Ned and Bill!” cried an- 
other. “Pretty plucky boys to face a gale 
like this and tow the children behind you. 
It must have been pretty tough going. But 
come on. We must hurry back to Mrs. Mil- 
roy and set her mind at rest.” 

Picking up the two little girls, the men 
started off, with Bill and Ned bringing up 
the rear. The boys were tired but happy, 
glad that they had managed to bring the 
children home safely without help.—Junior 
World. 


? 


said Ned, grim- 
This is a whale 
Do you think we 


o 


I have but one candle of life to burn, and 
would rather burn it out where people are 
dying in darkness, than in a land which is 
flooded with light—A Missionary. 

o 


The Christian religion is not taught; it 
is caught from some one who has it.—Inge. 
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I Am Defiance 


AM DEFIANCE— 
| the only college of the 

Christian Church in 
this territory of a half 
million square miles con- 
taining seven hundred 
churches with an ap- 
proximate membership 
of sixty-four thousand 
persons. 


In the last twenty- 
four years I have grown 
from a school with little 
scholastic recognition, 
one building, thirty- 
three students and 
scarcely any equipment, 
to an institution with 
membership in the 


North Central and Ohio College Associations, seven buildings, an annual enrollment of five hundred 
persons, and equipment for good collegiate -training. 


To my campus, worthy young people from many States and several foreign countries have come 
for training in a Christian environment, and from my campus, students, equipped for life service, 


* DEFIANCE 
COLLEGE 





have gone into various parts in the nation and world. 


Within my walls is a picture of Horace Mann, first president of my former sister college, Antioch, 
whose mantle of denominational responsibility fell on me. 
coeducation say: “Carry On! Defiance, Carry On 
McReynolds, Dr. J. B. Weston, Mr. Lyman P. Trowbridge, Mrs. Anna B. Sisson, and a host of other 
In my chapel is a life-size picture of Hoffman’s Christ. 
As‘I listen to the silent voice of that Master Teacher of all ages I hear again the sacred charge: 
“Carry On! Defiance, Carry On.” 


self-sacrificing benefactors, living and dead. 


But I cannot carry on as a first-class college without assistance. 
benefactors and new friends to aid to the limit of their abilities. 
your whole-hearted support and your message to me to “CARRY ON, DEFIANCE, CARRY ON!” 


y? 






Methinks I hear this venerable sponsor of 
Then a similar call comes from Dr. P. W. 


I must depend on previous 
I am counting on your prayers, 








this crisis. 


March 1, 1927. 





A Telegram 


It is vital to the life of our whole church, its pro- 
gram and standing, that the place of Defiance College 
in North Central Association should be retained. 
whole church should rally to preserve this educational 
rating of the college. No effort should be omitted in 


F. G. COFFIN, President 


of the General Convention. 





institution. 





higher education. 


her place of membership. 


March 1, 1927. 








A Telegram 


The Christian Church faces a crisis in its work of 
In this day when membership in 
such an association means everything for a college, 
our whole denomination will suffer humiliation should 
Defiance not be given the funds necessary to maintain 
Let our church go to her 
knees that God may bring relief and that he may raise 
up generous souls to guarantee the future of this great 


W. A. HARPER, Secretary 


of Christian Education. 








Association of Colleges. Your gift is desperately needed. 


Send your gift at once by check or bank draft to President A. G. Caris, Defiance, Ohio. 


Defiance must have $60,000 in cash by March 16 in order to hold her standing in the North Central 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


The Children 


A Little boy’s Complaint 


I do get so discouraged 
When, hungry as can be, 
I hustle home at mealtime 
An’ through the door I see 
Shortcake, or peaches, it may be, 
A-waiting there for me. 


I slip in kind o’ quiet 
But sis begins to stare, 

An’ if I don’t move pretty quick 
My mother says, “Why, there, 

What dirty little boy is that, 
A-sittin’ in the chair?” 


Now when my kitty’s hungry 
You’d be surprised at how 

They jump an’ run to feed her 
When she just says “Meow!” 

Nor make her wash before she eats— 
But you just watch her now! 


She scrubs like she got sticky, 
As I do when I eat. 

She even rubs behind her ears, 
Until she’s just as neat! 

If I could wait till after meals 
They’d never have to speak. 


I think to be a kitty 
Would be a lot of fun, 
With no one saying, “Willie, 
Go wash your face, now run!” 
But still, I’d rather wash with soap 
Than do it with my tongue! 


—Ada M. Stearns, in Selected Poems. 


Wishes That Came True 
WISH I had something to do,” said 
Dorothy as she came out on the porch, 
where Aunt Nora was sitting with a tablet 
and pencil in her hand. 

“I wish I had something to write,” smiled 
Aunt Nora. “Tell me something to write, 
Dorothy.” 

Dorothy’s eyes brightened. “A story, you 
mean, Aunt Nora?” 

“Yes, a story. Can you tell me one?” 

“I—don’t—know many stories,” began 
Dorothy. “I know one about—” 

“But I don’t mean that kind,” Aunt Nora 
told her. “I mean one that nobody has 
ever told before.” 


Dorothy sat down beside Aunt Nora, put 
her chin into her hand, and began to think. 
Aunt Nora sat waiting and watching. 

“Well,” said Dorothy at last, “I saw 
Jimmy Stone run into that cripple boy on 
his roller skates yesterday, and I was sorry 
for both of ’em.” 

“Why should you have been sorry for 
both of them?” asked Aunt Nora. “Jimmy 
ought to be ashamed, running into the poor 
little fellow that way.” 

“O, but he didn’t mean to,” said Dorothy. 
“He came round the corner and—” 

“But you haven’t told me why you were 
sorry for Jimmy,” Aunt Nora reminded 
her. 

“Well,” said Dorothy, “Jimmy was hurt 
too, but he never cried.” 

“Did the little crippled boy cry?” 

“At first he did,” said Dorothy, “but 
Jimmy picked him up and wiped the dirt 





off of him. Then he took him to the drug 
store and bought him a cone of ice cream 
and a nickel’s worth of chocolate suckers.” 

“Why! That was nice of Jimmy,” smiled 
Aunt Nora. “And I should think that would 
have made him happy.” 

Dorothy sighed. “But that was Jimmy’s 
last dime,” she said, “and he was saving 
it to buy something for the teacher’s birth- 
day.” 

“O!” said Aunt Nora. 
you were sorry for him.” 

“Yes’m. And when all the others were 
giving her a present he couldn’t, and he 
didn’t say why.” 

“But why didn’t you tell her?” 

“I did. And then she went and ga've 
Jimmy a rose, and she told him that what 
he did was nicer than any sort of present.” 

Aunt Nora began to sharpen her pencil. 
“Why, but you have helped me a lot,” she 
told Dorothy. 

“Me?” cried Dorothy. 
make a story?” 

“It surely will,” said Aunt Nora. 

“Whose story will it be?” asked Dorothy. 
“Will it be mine or yours or Jimmy’s?” 

“T think I shall have to say it belongs to 
a}l three of us,” laughed Aunt Nora, “since 
we all had a hand in it. I'll give you 
something for it. What shall it be?” 

“Give me a dime to give to Jimmy, so 
he can buy the teacher a present,” said 
Dorothy. 

“All right, I’ll do that. Run and take it 
to him at once.” 

Dorothy went back, but a short time later 
she was back, still holding the dime in her 
hand. 

“Couldn’t you find him,” asked Aunt 
Nora. 

“Yes’m, I found him; but he had worked 
and earned another dime and had bought 
Miss Kate a pretty handkerchief. He said 
for me to keep this dime, and I’m going to 
buy me a tablet and pencil so I can write 
stories too. Will that be—selfish?” 

“No,” said Aunt Nora, “I’m sure it won’t. 
And the nicest thing about it is that we 
both got our wish.”—Flora Swetham, in 
Florida Baptist Witness. 


“So that’s why 


“How? Will that 


Skates Changed to Tulips 


Out in the street it was as snowy and 

blowy and cold as it could be. “It sure- 
ly is a blizzard or a cyclone,” thought Cliff. 
He struggled along against the wind for a 
square or two. Then he turned a corner 
and there in the little cross street where 
he didn’t get the full force of the gale, he 
stopped to get his breath. 


Right in front of him was a scene that 
didn’t look a bit like winter. It was a 


florist’s window filled with cut flowers and 
potted plants, in bloom. 

“Aren’t they pretty! I wish Irene could 
see them!” he thought generously. The 
next thought was a generous thought, too. 
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“Why, she could see one of them, if I 


bought it and took it to her.” But strange 
to say, he frowned over that thought. 

“IT won’t! Let some one else buy her 
flowers. I have only enough money for 
those new skates. I’ve been saving all win- 
ter. Now it’s getting late and they are 
selling them cheaper. I’m going to have”— 

What was he going to have? He fin- 
gered his skate money in his pocket. He 
was on his way to buy them. The store 
was around the next corner. If he would 
take a few steps, say a few words, and 
jingle the money on the counter, he 
wouldn’t have to wear his old, worn, out- 
grown skates the next time that he went 
to the lake. Just ahead were the new 
skates. 

But back a couple of squares was Irene, 
the little cousin who had been ill all winter. 
She was so tired of staying in the same old 
room, and looking at the same old things. 

A potted, blooming plant! How she would 
like it! Cliff could see her eyes shine; he 
could see the pink come in her thin little 
face. 


“How much for the big pot of red 
flowers in the window?” he found himself 
asking over the florist’s counter. The an- 
swer, and what happened next left him 
with just ten cents in his pocket, a big, 
well-wrapped package in his arms, and a 
jolly, warm feeling under his sweater. 

“Hurry, before the frost nips them! 
Hurry and see Irene’s eyes shine. What 
do you care about skates?” were the 
thoughts running through his brain. “There 
will be lots more ice and skates and fun 
ahead; but now is the time Irene needs 
those cheer-up red tulips. Don’t dare tell 
her though, that you met a magician—only 
he called himself a florist—who changed 
your skates into red tulips for her.”—Garla 
Langdon, in Sunbeam. 


Leaders Obey First 


F you two girls were boys,” said Uncle 

Frank, “I think Marian would stand the 
better chance of becoming the general of an 
army.” His twelve-year-old niece, Margery, 
turned questioning eyes on him. Her twin 
sister, Marian, had just run upstairs, in 
answer to mother’s “Come up here, girls.” 

“Yes,” continued Uncle Frank, “people 
who are advanced to positions of command 
are those who have learned first to obey. 
Marian went at once in response to mother’s 
call, and mother is still waiting for 
Margery.” 

Margery was off like an arrow. 

Perhaps the girl who drops into slack 
habits of obedience hardly realizes how 
much she is limiting her own future. If we 
cannot make ourselves obey a call, how can 
we lead others? Positions requiring leader- 
ship and control have to be given to those 
who themselves have first learned to obey. 
Be a general in your own heart. Make your- 
self drop at once the thing you are doing to 
do the thing which you are asked to do.— 
Queen’s Gardens. 
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Communications 


Specially Needed 


I particularly like the February 24 num- 
ber. What you say about China is special- 
ly needed. The article on the Roman 
Catholics and political publicity is specially 
timely. 

ARTHUR E. HUNGERFORD. 

Federal Council News Service, 

Baltimore, Md. 


“Aflame With Certainty” 


I have just finished reading your last 
editorial entitled Aflame With Certainty. 
I consider it one of the most timely articles 
that I have read for a long time on the 
attitude of modern folks towards the mat- 
ter of religion. 

While the movie, the great dailies, the 
doubtful and vicious magazines, the modern 
dance with its abominable suggestive inti- 
macies are gripping the minds of folks and 
holding them to the material and sensuous, 
appealing to the emotions, and therefore 
holding them, certain religious leaders 
have so feared emotion in religious matters 
that they have failed to see that we are 
losing folks from religious services and 
religious claims just’ because these have 
been presented in a cold and feelingless 
fashion. FREDERICK COOPER. 

Truro, Iowa. 


Union 


Nearly a generation ago our quadrennial 
session of The American Christian Conven- 
tion at Haverhill, Massachusetts, was 
greatly agitated by the question of union 
with Free Baptists, Congregationalists, and 
others. 

In the recess in the basement of the 
church I fell into conversation with Dr. 
Ward of Providence and Dr. Stewart of 
New Hampshire and others. In my prac- 
tical way of seeking an actual solution of 
all difficulties, in substance I said: “We 
shall never have wisdom to write a creed 
or platform or articles of agreement to 
which we all may subscribe, therefore I 
suggest that we write a simple letter in 
which we invite Congregationalists, Free 
Baptists, Quakers, Christian Union, Chris- 
tians and others to come together just as 
we are, for united efforts in upbuilding the 
Kingdom of Christ.” 

To this frank overture there came a 
spontaneous response. “We are delighted 
to find that you Christians from the West 
want real Christian union. Won’t you Con- 
vention next month at and say just 
those things?” 

I regret now to write that I allowed 
some insignificant previous engagement to 
prevent my acceptance of the hearty invi- 
tation in the interest of genuine unity of 
all Christians for effective Christian union. 
In all such great movements the opportune 
time is “now,” and the fitting way is “do,” 
and the true rule is “obey.” 

Now, then, let Secretary McFarland pub- 
lish an engrossed list of all ministers in all 
the denominations connected with the Fed- 
eral Council. Let it be understood that all 
these men may be permitted to accept calls 
to serve as pastor of any church of the en- 
tire group, and that, too, without prejudice 
to either church or minister. All that will 
be necessary of restraint on any man’s 
preaching will be the brotherly advice that 
he so act as to preserve the bonds of peace, 
in perfect loyalty to his own convictions of 
truth and according to his.own conscience; 
yet not to forget that he shall have due 
respect for the convictions and consciences 
of his hearers. 

On this program we all can unite now. 


Deeds and trusts and property and confer- 
ences would remain as at present until the 
future made plain a better way. 


E. A. DEVORE. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


A Letter From an Old Friend 


[Many of our older readers will recall with delight 
Dr. George D. Black who many years ago was 
counted one of the most brilliant leaders of our de- 
nomination. Though associated now with another 
brotherhood and for many years kept out of the 
active ministry by failing health, Dr. Black has ever 
held a warm affection for our people. We are tak- 
ing the privilege of printing the following personal 
letter because we are confident that it will be wel- 
comed by many who knew him and loved him.— 
THE EpiTor.] 


I agree with you that neither orthodoxy 
nor a barren negation of liberalism has any 
solution of our religious problem. Ortho- 
doxy has lost its chance. It has tried a 
long while and failed. Whatever religion 
the Christian world has had has been in 
spite of an unreasonable and dogmatic con- 
servatism. Man is so incurably religious 
that he has been able to attain a degree of 
religion even out of a system that has been 
hopelessly unsound in its thought of God 
and its philosophy of life. When it charges 
modernism with unsettling things and 
jeopardizing faith and morals, it is wide of 
the mark. It has practically had the field 
to itself, and the state of Christendom, if it 
is deplorable in any way or disruptive of 
the moral life, is its handiwork. Or if it is 
not its handiwork, it shows that the Church 
hasn’t accomplished anything of which to 
be specially proud. It didn’t save the world 
from the Great War, nor stop it. 


In fact, orthodoxy has been so intent 
upon getting people to accept a formula 
of salvation (that salvation having to do 
primarily with escape from some future 
hell beyond time) that it hasn’t had enough 
energy left to cope with the hells of this 
world. 


At course there have been notable excep- 
tions to this general condition of the 
churches. Here and there churches and 
prophetic leaders have stood out in bold re- 
lief against a background of pious ineffect- 
iveness. Recently we have had a demon- 
stration of what a church, moved by real 
righteousness, can do. The tremendous 
appeal from Protestant preachers and lay- 
men to the Government in the Mexican sit- 
uation is a good sign that Christians are 
getting a better hold on themselves and a 
better understanding of their duty. To be 
sure, it is no credit to the administration at 
Washington that it had to be warned by 
an aroused Christian conscience to stop its 
gestures toward war with that unfortunate 
and revolutionary-cursed country. 


As for modernism, there is always a 
fringe of radical irresponsibility attending 
every forward movement in human thought, 
and our extreme liberals are in line with 
this general fact. Bolshevism is nothing 
but a crazy abuse of the democratic im- 
pulses of backward notions. 


We have been going so fast intellectually 
that we haven’t been able, as Dr. Cadman 
pointed out, to keep the pace ethically. Now 
that we have the automobile we don’t know 
what to do with it to keep from killing and 
maiming thousands every year, and to pre- 
vent bandits from making it a sure geta- 
way in their deviltry. What we are doing 
in laboratories is marvelous, but chemistry, 
used to manufacture deadly gases that may 
be able to destroy whole cities in one fell 
swoop is a terrible thing in the hands of 
people ethically unfit for such knowledge. 

Extreme liberalism is lacking in ethical 
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ballast while orthodoxy has so much dog- 
matic ballast it ean make no headway. 
This thing of legislatures deciding by law 
what shall be taught as science in our 
schools is nothing but a joke. They are 
making their States where such laws are 
passed the laughingstock of intelligent 
people everywhere. Such States will be 
known as the boob States. An attempt will 
be made this winter in the California legis- 
lature to pass an anti-evolution law, but I 
haven’t the slightest idea it will succeed. 
The trouble with the men who are spring- 
ing that thing is that they haven’t the re- 
motest idea of the subject. Not many of 
them have ever investigated it even in an 
elementary way. A . 
When Bruce Barton calls the Bible “The 
Book Nobody Knows,” he is not far from 
the truth. If ever a book needed to be de- 
livered from the foolishness of its friends, 
that book is the Bible. They have done it 
infinitely more harm than its enemies have. 
The most accursed tyrannies and supersti- 
tions and stupidities have been, justified by 
it. The long struggle of the human race 
to rid itself of the ecclesiastical control of 
its thinking is the most tragic chapter in 
the world’s history. In one of Dr. Wash- 


ington Gladden’s visits to my home he said 
in one of his never-to-be-forgotten conver- 
sations: “Nothing is so needed in the world 
today as a knowledge of the nature of the 
Bible.” Of the nature of the Bible! That’s 


it. 

All this hullabaloo about evolution is ow- 
ing to a notion of the Bible which the Book 
itself nowhere justifies. If people would 
use a litle horsesense and see that Genesis 
is bounded by the cosmology of the time 
it was written, that it is the effort of a 
religious mind to give expression to re- 
ligious ideas, those ideas circumscribed, in- 
evitably circumscribed, by the limitations 
of the knowledge of the writer just as our 
expressions of our reliigous aspirations are 
hemmed in by the limitations of our knowl- 
edge, all this fuss about science contra- 
dicting Genesis would be avoided. Of course 
evolution contradicts the science of Genesis. 
And so do astronomy and geology and 
paleontology and botany and zoology. The 
men who hounded Copernicus were entirely 
right when they insisted that his teaching 
upset the’ teaching of Genesis as to the 
shape and motion of the earth, and the 
earth’s place in the universe. Their trouble 
was that they had an entirely false idea 
of the nature of the Bible. The Bible isn’t 
the kind of a book they said it was. In 
fact, it is much more valuable than they 
ever conceived it to be. As ‘an infallible 
book, equally valuable in all its parts, with- 
out touch of human error or questionable 
ethics, it is increasingly hard to be accepted 
as the word of life to the soul. But as a 
collection of writings, covering hundreds of 
years, and expressing’ through various 
gradations of growth of a peculiarly re- 
ligious people the highest types of spiritual 
insight and hunger for righteousness, it is 
without a peer. And what a varied knowl- 
edge one must have to read it aright! But 
the moment you clamp it down with in- 
fallibility it is reduced to a fetish, and that 
is just about what it is to most people. 

Gladden was right. Our greatest need 
is to have an understanding of the nature 
of the Bible. 

GEORGE D. BLACK. 

Long Beach, California. 


oO 


As a house is built, not for fair weather, 
but for the storm, so character should be 
constructed to withstand all the gales and 
cyclones and tornadoes that drive against 
the soul.—Religious Telescope. 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 


Providence—During the year, 1926, the 
Rainbow Bible Class, Elmwood Christian 
Church, held nine regular meetings, with 
an average attendance of thirty members. 
Seven guests attended our meetings during 
the year. In the course of the year, six 
members withdrew from the class for vari- 
ous reasons. No new members were voted 
in. On March 5, the class launched a new 
venture by way of holding a food sale in the 
Outlet Company Store. 
about ninety dollars, and the event was so 
very successful in all ways that the class 
talked of repeating it at some future date. 
Also in March there was a special meeting 
of the class, in the church parlor. While 
this was nominally a special business meet- 
ing, and there were a few items of business 
enacted, it was really called to do honor 
to Miss Ellen Bisno, who had been class 
teacher for a number of years, but who was 
laying down her work, as she was moving 
out of town. There was a very pleasing 
program of readings and songs; and as a 
lasting tribute, Mrs. Chase, on behalf of 
class, presented Miss Bisno with a clock. 
Flowers were sent to Miss Julia Bisno, who 
had been a member of the class at one time 
and who was also leaving the city. There 
were fifty ladies present at this gathering. 
It was a notable evening, too, because it 
was the first social affair in the church par- 
lor since the new furnishings had been in- 
stalled. — In May, the annual mother and 
daughter banquet was held in the church, 
under the auspices of the class. About two 
hundred mothers and daughters were pres- 
ent to enjoy a most happy evening. The 
banquet proper was prepared by the chef of 
Craigville Inn, Mr. Farcus, and his wife, 
and it was especially fine. There were songs 
and cheers throughout the early part of the 
evening. The program was made up of some 
very pleasing tableaux by members of the 
class and Sunday-school, a group of songs 
by Mrs. Howard Alger, of Taunton, and a 
very worthy talk by Miss Martha Denison, 
graduate student at Boston University, and 
also a member of the Christian denomina- 
tion. Her subject was “Weaving Together,” 
and to illustrate it she told the very beauti- 
ful story of “The Three Princesses.” — At 
the February meeting we had as guest, Dr. 
Marion Gleason, who, after the business ses- 
sion, gave us a very enlightening and inter- 
esting talk, illustrated with moving pic- 
tures, on the Child Welfare Work of the 
State, of which Dr. Gleason is in charge. — 
The April meeting of last year reversed the 
usual order of procedure—the social hour 
preceded as well as followed the business of 
the evening. The reason for this was that 
most members came in masquerade and there 
was much fun in trying to guess the iden- 
tity of a few—Miss Walker in particular. — 
In May, Mrs. Helen Davis was elected as 
teacher of the class, in Miss Bisno’s stead, 
with Mrs. Vernet as substitute teacher. — 
In October, we sponsored a musical concert, 
having as artists outside talent who gave 
their services for the occasion. Also, Mrs. 
Allen, one of our own members, gave a read- 
ing, “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” It was 
4 very pleasing program, and the net pro- 
ceeds were sixty-three dollars. — In No- 
vember, we took charge of the entertain- 
ment for the evening of the Guild Sale. As 
the result of earnest efforts on the part of 
the Ways and Means Committee, and those 
Seeking part in the program, fifty dollars 
were added to our treasury— and an equal 
amount to that of the Guild. — As to finan- 
ces, from the Secretary’s notes, aside from 
the regular church subscription, the usual 


The proceeds were’ 





Christmas gifts of cheer, etc., the following 
was accomplished: In January, we presented 
the church with a coffee urn for the kitchen; 
donated fifty dollars towards the furnishing 
of the parlor; sent fifteen dollars to Carvers- 
ville, final payment on rug for the Orphan- 
age; gave three dollars to the Mission In- 
stitute, held in the church in the fall; and 
fifteen dollars towards Christmas expenses 
of the Church School. — The secretary has 
felt it has been an active and worth-while 
year—all committees have worked diligently 
towards this end. May we look forward to 
even greater works and to an ever growing 
feeling of class and Kingdom loyalty.—Fern 
F. Whipple, Secretary. 


Smith Mills—At the monthly business 
meeting it was voted to hold a supper at the 
next meeting at which time Rev. E. J. Bod- 
man, Fall River, will speak. — The Sunday- 
school business meeting was held on the 
same date and it was voted to give a party 
to the children of the Primary and Junior 
departments. — The C. E. society held a 
valentine social on the fourteenth. This so- 
ciety entertained the local union on Febru- 
ary 3. About one hundred twenty-five were 
present. — Miss Carrie: Potter, who has 
served the church as clerk for twenty-six 
years—and is also president of the Ladies’ 
Aid, was agreeably surprised at her home a 
few weeks ago by the members. She was 
presented with a gold piece, a program was 
given, dainty refreshments were served, and 
a very pleasant time enjoyed by all. — The 
Ladies’ Aid society held guest night Febru- 
ary 17. Supper and a musical program fol- 
lowed.—Mrs. C. E. Howland. 

E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


Maine Conference 

Easton, February 24—Sister Minnie Cole, 
the evangelist, has been a great help to this 
community. She and her family came and 
began meetings with the People’s Christian 
Church at River de Chute Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 12, and they continued until Sunday, 
January 30. Three were won to Christ and 
a number of others were under deep convic- 
tion. The attendance was good and the at- 
tention fine. Brother Farrar, the pastor of 
the Baptist Church at Easton village, who 
regularly supplies this pulpit, was over a 
number of times to help. 

Donald P. Hurlburt, Field Secretary. 


ILLINOIS 


Olney, February 24—We closed a great 
meeting here with the First Christian 
Church, February 22. After running twelve 
nights, we _ received fifty-eight into the 
church and seven went to other churches. 
Mrs. Charlotte E. Nash of St. Louis, Missouri, 
was the evangelist. She preached the gospel 
with power, and it was backed up with the 
Holy Spirit and found lodgment in the hearts 
of the people. The interest manifest was 
great and the house was filled each evening 
with folks anxious to hear the message. We 
feel the meeting closed too soon as we were 
reaching a class of people that would have 
been a real asset to the church. I don’t 
believe I ever witnessed a greater interest 
than was manifested in these meetings. Rev. 
A. O. Jacobs, ex-pastor, and Rev. J. M. Cor- 
mean were present to assist in every way 
possible. Some of the pastors of the other 
churches in the city were present. On the 
twenty-third we baptized twelve, and others 
are to be baptized later. This makes seventy 
received into the fellowship of the church 
since the first of October. — My work at 
Pleasant Valley moves along nicely. The 
young people are active as well as the adults. 
— I preached the funeral of Samuel Brewer 
of the Hord Church, February 24. I was as- 
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confronting the Church. 
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sisted in the funeral service by Rev. John 
Baughman. — I go to Louisville for Sun- 
day. I need the prayers of the brotherhood 
that I may be able to lead the flock of 
God.—C. N. Mahan, Pastor. 


IOWA 

Truro, March 1—The work at Truro is 
progressing in many respects in a very hope- 
ful manner. There is a very noticeable in- 
crease in the interest which our younger 
married folks are taking just now. Just re- 
cently they furnished a room in the base- 
ment, equipping it with kitchen facilities. 
This is the largest Sunday-school class in 
the church. Our finances are in the best 
shape in the history of the church, though 
there is much to be desired yet that we have 
not realized. — I have conducted five evan- 
gelistic meetings since the first of Septem- 
ber, all of which have shown very satis- 
factory immediate results with the exception 
of one; a country church without a pastor, 
hindered by unusually cold weather and a 
measles scare. Good was accomplished, how- 
ever, and the way opened for future work. 
I was with this church the last Sunday in 
February, and in spite of very bad roads 
we had a good attendance. I plan to give 
them once-a-month services until conference 
time, going to the field each time on Friday 
and meeting with the young folks Friday 
evening in social gatherings and business 
sessions. We will conduct a devotional and 
business session with the entire church and 
community on Saturday evening, and hold 
services over Sunday, too. This gives them 
considerable services in close succession. — 
I will be with Dr. Clarence Defur in meet- 
ings beginning March 6, with his Concord 
Church, near Eaton, Ohio.—Frederick Cooper, 
Pastor. 


Ferguson, February 23—Rev. Rue Burnell, 
of Orient, came to assist the writer in a 
meeting at Ferguson, February 6-20. The 
roads were almost impassable. After a few 
days Mr. Burnell was called home for a 
funeral and did not return to us because of 
bad roads here, so Ferguson as yet has had 
no special evangelistic meeting. It may seem 
advisable to attempt such a meeting next 
summer or fall when road conditions are 
more certain. — Quite an interest is being 
manifested in our Sunday-school through a 
birthday offering project. These offerings 
are to be sent to Franklinton from time to 
time. — February 19, the writer united in 
marriage Mr. George Hodland, of Marshall- 
town, and Miss Bernice Powers, of Ferguson. 
They will make their home in Marshalltown. 
— Sunday, February 20, the writer and his 
wife placed their church membership with 
the Ferguson Church, both of them having 
belonged for several years to the Richland 
and Trimble Christian churches respective- 
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ly in Illinois. For some time it has been 
our conviction that the pastor and his fam- 
ily should be members of the church the 
pastor serves. — The young married people’s 
Sunday-school class held its regular monthly 
social at the parsonage on the evening of 
February 22. An appropriate Washington's 
birthday program was given, closing with 
roll call when each person present was ex- 
pected to give some fact about Washington 
when his or her name was called. The class 
presented the pastor’s wife with a new dress 
in honor of her birthday anniversary which 
also falls on the twenty-second. Refresh- 
ments were served. — The writer is preach- 
ing a series of mission sermons on Sunday 
mornings, leading up to the Foreign Mis- 
sion offering in March. — An Easter cantata 
will soon be under way. Prof. Schmidt, 
superintendent of our high school also our 
choir leader, will be in charge.—E. C. Geed- 
ing, Pastor. 
NEW YORK 


Maryland, February 24—The work here is 
growing. More interest is being manifested 
as the days go by. Five members coming 
by letter were received in the church the 
past year, and prospects are much brighter 
for the coming year. Our pastor, Rev. R. C. 
Updyke, will remain with us this coming 
year and we are looking forward with great 
anticipation toward repairing our church 
and making needed improvements. The roof- 
ing of one side of the church is under way, 
and painting, etc., will follow as soon as 
possible. Our ladies’ missionary aid and 
Christian Endeavor societies are both real 
active. The monthly meetings are well at- 
tended, and a splendid spirit prevails. The 
prospects are bright, and all are enjoying 
the Lord’s work. — A baby boy was born to 
our pastor and wife, January 13. Charles 
Roland is the name.—Mrs. Frank Hitchman, 
Church Clerk. 


East Hounsfield, February 22—We were all 
glad to welcome Dr. W. P. Minton, Foreign 
Mission Secretary, at East Hounsfield Chrrs- 
tian Church on February 7, on his way home 
from Albany, New York. In the evening he 
gave an interesting and inspirational bird’s- 
eye view of foreign missions to an ap- 
preciative audience, some driving over from 
Calcium Church, twelve miles distant, to at- 
tend the service and enjoy the social hour 
afterward. — The supplemental missionary 
program is being used every Sunday morn- 
ing during the foreign mission period and 
our Sunday-school has missionary instruc- 
tion and offering the last Sunday in each 
month. — The Christian Endeavor society 
observed the forty-sixth birthday of the so- 
ciety in the regular Sunday evening service 
and also had a social evening at the library. 
— Rev. R. G. English is teaching New 
Testament in the Community School of Re- 
ligious Education in Watertown. The school 
is under the direction of Jefferson County 
Council of Religious Education.—Flora 
Cleveland, Church Clerk. 


Contributions for the Aged Ministers’ 


Home 
HE following contributions have been re- 
ceived to March 1 for the Aged Ministers’ 
Home in Lakemont, New York: 


Missionary 
Church 
Alcove Church, N. Y. 
Kittery Point Church, Maine 
Spencerville, Ohio, Church, 
J. A. Albright 
Britton Church, Michigan 
Rev. Albert Godley 

Milford Church, New Jersey 

Gulph Mills Church, New Jersey ......... 

Missionary Society, Irvington, N. J., 
Church 


Society, Lockton, N. J 


$10.41 














25.00 
Martyn Summerbell, Treasurer. 
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The Fellowship of Prayer for the 
Pre-Easter Season 


March 10. Death Is not to be Feared. 
Matt. 10:16-39. 

We Look for Immortality. 
Rom. 8:31-39. 

March 12. We Are to Practice Im- 
mortality. Col. 3:1-17. 


March 13-19—Christ Is a Spirit 
March 13.—Christ Is Spiritual. 


March 14. This Makes His 
Significant. Matt. 7:13-29. 
March 15. It Makes His Life Signifi- 
Phil. 2:1-11. 
Death Sig- 
Isa. 53. 


March 11. 


cant. 
March 16. It Makes His 
nificant. 
March 17. It Means He Is Present 
With God. John 16:25-33. 
March 18. It Means He Is Present 
With Us. John 1621-24. 
March 19. It Means We Shall Be With 
Him. John 14:1-24. 


March 20-26—Spiritual Discernment 


March 20. Sense Impressions of the 
Divine Are Impossible. 1 Cor. 2:11, 16. 
March 21. Our Inner Impulses Are 
Significant. Psalm 42. 
March 22. Our Awareness of God Is 
to be Trusted. Matt. 5:1-12. 
March 23. We Should Cultivate Spirit- 
ual Sensitiveness. 1 Cor, 12:1-13. 
March 24. Imperfect Spiritual Ideas 
Are But Natural. 2 Cor. 5:1-10. 
March 25. We Shall Perfect Our 
Spiritual Faculties in the Future. 
1 Cor. 13. 
March 26. We Should Live by the 
Light We Have. Matt. 25:14-30. 


March*27-April 2—Spiritual Intercourse 


March 27. Prayer Is Subject to Spirit- 

ual Laws. Luke 18:1-14. 

March 28. We Should Pray in Private. 

Luke 11:1-13. 

We Should Pray With 

John 17. 

We Should Pray in Public. 

Psalm 116:1-14. 

March 31. “Friendship With God In- 

volves Mutual Interests.” 

Matt. 6:19-34. 

April 1. “Friendship With God In- 

volves Mutual Self-revelation and 

Answering Trust.” Hos, 14. 

April 2 “Friendship With God In- 
volves Mutual Self-surrender.” 

2 Cor. 6. 


April 3-9—The Spiritual Struggle 
April 3. High Attainment Involves 
Struggle. Rom, 7:14-25. 
April 4. Struggle Is Necessary to 
Life. Rom. 8:1-18. 
April 5. At Heart the Struggle Is 
Spiritual. Luke 14:25-35. 
There Are Evil Forces 
Us. Eph. 6:10-20. 
There Are Allies of the 
Eph. 3. 
Desire Is Fundamental. 
Psalm 40. 
Choice Is Essential. 
Psalm 51. 


April 10-17—The Triumphant Spirit 


April 10. Lowe Imcarnate Resists 
Temptation. Matt. 4:1-11. 
April 11. Love Detects Subtle Sins. 
Matt. 16:21-28. 
Rises Above Treach- 
ery. John 13:1-15. 
April 13. Love Finds Peace in the 
Midst of Anguish. Luke 22:35-46. 
April 14. Love Triumphs Over Hatred. 
John 18:19-19:7. 

April 15. Love Conquers Agony. 
Luke 23:26-49. 
April 16. Love Reconciles God and 
Man. 2 Cor. 5. 
Easter Day. Love Victorious Over 
Death. Jehn 20. 


March 29. 
Others. 
March 30. 


April 8. 
April 9%. 


April 12. Love 
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When you have used your best judgment 
in deciding a question, never make the mis- 
take of blaming yourself for not having de- 
cided differently. Nothing is more unjust 
than to reproach yourself for not being able 
to look into the future and to decide every 
question infallibly. When you have done 
your best, you have nothing to blame your- 
self for—The Cross. 


MarcH 10, 1927 


Brick by Brick 


WISH I could do something great or be a 

great man.” 

The family gathered about the library 
table for the evening looked up at Robert 
in surprise. He had laid aside “Scottish 
Chiefs” for the moment, and with his chin 
in his hands and his elbows on his knees he 
was gazing into the fire, dreaming of the 
great deeds of the heroes of ancient Scot- 
land and wishing he might have an oppor- 
tunity to imitate them. 

“You can if you will,” said grandma, lift- 
ing her glasses up on her forehead. 

“How?” Robert straightened up at the 
thought. 

“By building brick on brick,” said grand- 
ma, “little by little, one thing at a time. 
That is the way most men come to do great 
things.” 

“Doesn’t sound like so much,” commented 
Robert. 

“No, that’s the trouble with most of us,” 
said grandma. “We see the result, but not 
the cause; the great deed, but not the long 
preparation for it. Your book tells about 
the wonderful things accomplished by the 
Scottish war leaders, but it says little about 
the many years of training that they had to 
have before they were ready to become 
leaders. 

“Did you ever hear the story of the 
humble bricklayer and Thomas Carlyle, the 
famous English writer? One of Carlyle’s 
most notable books would probably never 
have been given to the world had it not been 
for the faithfulness of a poor bricklayer 
who never dreamed of the great thing he 
did and whose name the world will never 
know. 

“When Mr. Carlyle had finished the sec- 
ond volume of his famous work on the 
‘French Revolution,’ he loaned the manu- 
script to a friend to read. One day a care- 
less servant, looking for something with 
which to start a fire, saw the manuscript 
and used it for kindling. It was the only 
copy, and when the author heard of the 
accident he was in despair. So discouraged 
was he that for days he did not have the 
heart to work on anything. 

“But one morning while sitting by an 
open window he noticed a bricklayer hard 
at work on a wall near by. Brick by brick, 
brick by brick, with care and precision the 
mason was slowly building a high, strong 
wall. 

“‘How foolish I am! exclaimed Mr. 
Carlyle to himself. “That humble workman 
puts me to shame.’ And with fresh courage 
and new zeal he set to work to rewrite the 
book. 

“That bricklayer never knew what a 
great deed he had done, but he did know 
that he was faithful in doing the thing it 
was his duty to do. And by doing his duty 
he gave inspiration to another to do a 
greater and more useful work.” 

“T never thought of it that way,” said 
Robert as grandma ended her story. “But I 
am going to begin laying my bricks right 
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away. It may be that I can do something 
great after all.” 

“I’m sure you can,” said grandma, patting 
his arm. “I’m sure you can if you keep on 
trying. And don’t forget that it is brick by 
brick a little at a time that the greatest 
lives are kindled.”——William T. McElroy, in 
Western Recorder. 


The Curse of Prohibition 


PROHIBITION—think how its curse has 

blighted the lives of even the dear little 
ones. It’s taken away from them the 
funny, amusing spectacle of their father 
coming wabbling up the steps with a nearly 
empty quart bottle in his hand, all ready 
to bat them over the head with it. No 
more can they hope to feel the soft caress 
of father’s drunken kicks on the seats of 
their poor little pants. 

And the wife! Think what prohibition 
has done to the poor wife! Where once 
her husband came home with empty pockets 
at two a. m., and slugged her on the jaw 
and beat her or chased her around the 
kitchen with the butcher knife, she now no 
longer has this pleasant little entertain- 
ment to look forward to at the end of the 
week. Now her husband comes straight 
home from work and she has all the bother 
of taking his pay envelope and deciding 
just how it shall be spent. 

As for the men themselves, this prohibi- 
tion has crushed them. It has just changed 
them from carefree, Saturday night citi- 
zens, full of “personal liberty,” to poor, 
helpless, creatures, steeped in gloom. 

You see them going gloomily into butcher 
shops to get tenderloin steaks, and then 
proceeding moodily home with a load of 
oranges, cottage cheese, tripe, bologna, 
candy, cigars and fixings for a big Sun- 
day dinner next day. How deplorably 
different this from the oldtime “load” that 
man used to take home on Saturday nights! 
You know instinctively there will be no 
hilarity in the home that night and nothing 
to.cheer the lives of the little family group 
like there was in the good old days when 
papa chased mamma with the knife or put 
on a hilarious knock-down vaudeville act to 
amuse the dear litle ones. 

No, they are gone, “them grand old days” 
and nights and this wretched, home-wreck- 
ing prohibition is all to blame. There is 
nothing fqr that family to look forward to 
on Sunday now, nothing but a great big 
Sunday dinner and after it a ride in the 
family sedan Arch Bristow, in the “Eve- 
ning Times,’ Warren, Pa. 


Don'ts for Preachers 


DoNT fail to distinguish between a ser- 

mon and a message. A sermon may be 
defined as a public discourse on a religious 
subject by a clergyman. It may be a real 
gospel message or it may not. A message 


carries with it something more than a mere 
sermon. 

A message is more than an outline or 
divisions, 


manuscript with introduction, 


amplification, application, and conclusion 
and we do not write disparagingly of full 
preparation for the pulpit. We believe it 
is an impertinence for a preacher to be lazy 
mentally and to assume the sacred role of 
the ministry and not take his calling seri- 
ously. The preacher should be an assidu- 
ous student. He ought to toil early and 
late. 

What is a message? It is defined as fol- 
lows: “A divinely inspired or revealed 
communication, as of a prophet; divine 
tidings; hence an inspired utterance of 
truth.” John Fletcher said: “It is the 
unction that makes the preacher.” 

Preaching without unction and power 
and passion and burden, even though it be 
orthodox and Biblical, will have killing 
effect. A message must have heart in it. 
Perfunctory, professional service will not 
do. The preacher must be blest. His soul 
must be filled with holy passion. He must 
come forth from his closet bathed in tears. 
Others may be prayerless, but the preacher 
never. 

Others may be formal and cold, but the 
preacher must be a veritable flame of fire. 
Level headed theology and practical com- 
mon sense are indispensable, but the needs 
of the hour demand more than this. The 
great need is for preaching that will stir 
the hearts of men Godward. And only as 
we preach with unction will this be done. 
The sermon may have in it learning, logic, 
eloquence, preparation, words, noise, pound- 
ing the pulpit and shouting in the air, but 
unless the message is unctionized it will be 
lacking in effectiveness.—F. Linicome, in 
The Free Methodist. 


Where Are the Children ? 


(Continued from page eight) 


which should it be, preaching service or 
Sunday-school. Instantly the speaker re- 
plied, “the preaching service.” And why 
not? Who can measure the educational 
value of an experience where the child 
stands in the presence of a congregation of 
men and women, and boys and girls, all to- 
gether sing the sacred sentiments of the 
church hymns, and chant the uplifting 
melodies? Who can tell how often the chil- 
dren are led into the Holy of Holies, as 
father and mother bow in prayer and say 
“Amen” to the petitions expressed by the 
preacher? Are there not many adults of 
today who yet remember messages that 
came to them in sermons heard in their 
childhood? 

But why contrast the two opportunities 
of Sunday-school and the preaching serv- 
ice? Both together rarely occupy more 
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THE HERALD IS THE 
BEST EVER 


If every active Pastor were as 
faithful to THE HERALD OF 
GOSPEL LIBERTY as this for- 
mer Pastor in New York State, 
there would be no doubt about 
reaching our GOAL of TEN 
THOUSAND HERALD SUB- 
SCRIBERS in this great cam- 
paign. He says: 


‘“‘While I have no regular 
pastorate just now and somewhat 
removed from any of our 
Churches, I want you to KNOW 
that in my judgment THE HER- 
ALD is the best it has ever been 
in its history and I ask that you 
continue sending THE HERALD 
to me and I promise you I will re- 
new my subscription in a few 
weeks.’’ 
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time than other gatherings that children 
attend, particularly in amusements and for 
education in the public schools. A genera- 
tion educated away, even in religious mat- 
ters, from the preaching services of the 
church, carries the promise of a church 
without worship, and a people without the 
spirit of worship, suggests a society with- 
out thought of God. In all this emphasis of 
our modern church machinery or youth as 
something apart, there is something of 
peril. 

A man, loyal to his church and devout in 
his Christian faith, refused to send his 
children to Sunday-school. His position 
was that the training of his children in the 
vital things of religion was too sacred a re- 
sponsibility to be handed over to others. 
An extreme position: yes. The family needs 
the church. But the church is to supple- 
ment, not to supplant, the family. Any- 
thing that tends to separate members of 
the family, particularly children from their 
parents, carries the seed of disintegration, 
if not of alienation of the family tie. This 
idea that young people in their religious 
needs are so very different from older 
people is overworked, very much so. Youth 
needs the benefit of outlook that experience 
gives. And just as much, also, does adult 
life need the tonic, the inspiration that the 
presence and effort of youth impart. 

Bring the children back to the preaching 
service. An effort is being made in this 
direction in the line of a sermonette, or 
brief message to the children, after which 
the children leave the service. But that is 
merely a gesture. For while it is a recog- 
nition of the place of the child in the 
preaching service, yet this procedure still 
keeps the families apart. 

“Both young men and maidens; old men 
and children, let them praise the name of 
the Lord.” And let them do it together, 
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thus stressing the sacredness of the family 
relation, and exerting a saving influence on 
the national life and ideals. 

Lakemont, New York. 


What Makes It Rain ? 
By Lucy Chandler Fuller 


AN, aged five, was given to asking ques- 

tions. When something that he wanted 
to know came into his head, out popped the 
question and the nearest adult was at his 
mercy. One morning in the kindergarten 
when the other children were modeling, he 
sat watching the rain splash against the 
window pane. Suddenly he called to his 
teacher, “Miss Rutherford, what makes it 
rain?” 

“This is quiet time,’ remonstrated Miss 
Rutherford, “I’ll tell you after kinder- 
garten.” 

After kindergarten Dan’s big brother 
was in too much of a hurry to get home 
to lunch to wait for Dan to ask any of his 
questions. “Will you tell me, then, George,” 
begged Dan as he tried to keep step with 
the long strides of his brother, “what 
makes it rain?” 

“Oh, I’m too wet and hungry to answer 
questions,” replied George in a lordly man- 
ner. “Hurry along, kid, or you will be 
soaked.” 

When Dan reached home he ran up to 
his mother’s room. “Mother,” he began, 
“what makes ’ 

“Danny!” exclaimed the child’s mother, 
“take those wet things right down-stairs.” 

Dan obediently shed his wraps below. 
When he returned his mother was putting 
on her hat. In one breath he shouted, 
“Mother, please tell me what makes it 
rain!” 

“I can’t stop, dear, I’m late for my party 
now. Run down to Pearl and she will give 
you your lunch.” 

Dan found Pearl dishing up his soup. 
“Say, Pearl,” he began, “do you know 
what makes it rain?” 

“The Lo’d, I suppose, honey. Now come 
git yo’ lunch.” And that was all Dan could 
get out of Pearl. 

All the afternoon it rained, and Dan 
wandered from the nursery to the kitchen 
and back again. At the sound of the door- 
bell he peeped over the banisters and spy- 
ing the visitor rushed downstairs with a 
joyous cry, “Aunt Grace!” He patted the 
wet mackintosh. “Auntie,” he began be- 
fore his aunt had time to drop her wet 
things, “what makes it rain?” 

His aunt laughed knowing that Dan knew 
that she was an easy victim. “Well, Dan,” 
she replied, “let’s see if we can find out.” 
Leading the excited child over to the book- 
case, she took down the Century Dictionary 
and turning to “rain” began reading aloud. 

“Tell me,” interrupted Dan. 

“T’'ll tell you, dear, but I just wanted to 
show you where we have to go to find out 
things that we don’t know.” And letting 
the little fellow climb up into her lap, Aunt 
Grace began a laborious explanation in 
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child language, interspersed with many 
questions, about evaporation, atmospheric 
saturation, condensation, and so forth. In 
the midst of it, Dan’s mother came home. 
“Poor Grace!” she exclaimed, “has he 
cornered you again?” 

“Yes,” laughed the aunt, “but we’ve had 
a fine time, haven’t we, Dan?” she asked 
giving the child a hug. 

“You bet,” said Dan, returning the hug, 
and jumping to the floor he began to tell 
his mother what makes it rain. 

“Why, he really understands it,” com- 
mentioned the boy’s mother. 

“Of course he understands it,” replied 
the aunt. “If we grown people would only 
take the trouble to inform ourselves first 
and then answer a child’s difficult questions 
in his own language, we could not only give 
him some background information but could 
also excite his desire for further knowl- 
edge. Don’t you think so? It seems to me 
the more we encourage a child’s natural 
desire to know things of this nature the 
more we are going to help that child to 
grow into a well informed man or woman.” 

“As usual, Grace, you’re right but it does 
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BY JES’ LAUGHIN’ 


curious what a sight o’ good a little 

thing will do; ; 

How ye kin stop the fiercest storm when it 
begins to brew, 

An’ take the sting from whut commenced ter 
rankle when ‘twas spoke 

By keepin’ still and treatin’ it ez if it wuz a 


ies 


joke; ; 
Ye'll find that ye kin fill a place with smiles 
instead of tears, 
An’ keep the sunshine gleamin’ through the 
shadows of the years 
By jes’ laughin’. 


Folks sometimes fails ter note the possibilities 
that lie 

In the way yer mouth is curvin’ and the 
twinkle in yer eye; 

It ain't so much whut’s said that hurts ez 
whut ye thinks lies hid. 

It ain’t so much the doin’ ez the way a thing 
is did; 

An’ many a home's kept happy an’ contented 
day by day, 

An’ like ez not a kingdom hez ben rescued 
from decay 

By jes’ laughin’. ; 
—Selected. 
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take so much time and energy,” replied 
Dan’s mother.—An article issued by the 
National Kindergarten Association, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 


The Whole Gospel 


HE Church has done many things faulti- 

ly, but yet effectively. She has been the 
guardian of the Sabbath, the day of rest 
for man. She has been the exponent of the 
rights of women, of the sanctity of mar- 
riage, and the value and holiness of child 
life. She has been the forcing house of so- 
cial reform. She has been the founder of 
hospitals. She has been the pioneer in edu- 
cation. She has been even the authoress 
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of the drama. She has inspired the most 
liberating literature. She brought into be- 
ing the Red Cross Society, and she is even 
now the conscience of the League of Na- 
tions. How quickly men take from the 
Church the gifts she brings them and forget 
the source from which they came; and 
quickly these high gifts of the Church, the 
product of a great belief in the value of the 
soul, are made to tend downwards and 
earthwards and become matters of comfort 
and convenience rather than high aspira- 
tion. The Church must press on despising 
these victories because craving greater 
wonders. 

Is it not strange that amidst all our 
twentieth century conveniences on the right 
hand and on the left, the belief that is 
being lost is the belief in the value of man? 
You put him into a hospital, or you put him 
into a school, or you give him higher wages 
or lessened hours of labor, and all the while 
with a philosophy which gives him no ullti- 
mate value, but only seeks to make him de- 
cently comfortable until death claims him. 
If the Church ever goes down upon those 
low swamps she loses her vitality. Her gos- 
pel is not one that splits the worlds into 
two, it is a gospel of the one universe, and 
of the life that has its terrestrial phase and 
its everlasting progress. 


I can conceive of nothing that the world 
needs more or that the Church needs more 
than a revitalizing of her faith in the value 
and indestructibility of the soul. There is 
where she is most challenged today, and 
there is where she is most pathetically 
abortive. 

The whole of our lives will be revitalized 
when we recapture the full nature of the 
Christian faith. The gospel of the Non- 
mundane is a futility; the gospel of the 
Merely-mundane is a sterility; it is the gos- 
pel of the Extra-mundane, the gospel that 
does not despise or minimize the material 
world in which we live, but recognizes clear- 
ly that it is not the final place of our abode; 
it is the kindergarten class, it is the ele- 
mentary part of the everlasting workshop; 
it is the training ground for immortal 
destiny—it is the whole of the gospel that 
we need.—F'rederic W. Norwood. 








